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HE “judicial murder” of five Greek Ministers 
has naturally aroused strong feelings amongst 
leading politicians all over Europe. If 
Ministers are to answer for their mistakes with their 
heads politics will have to be classed as a dangerous 
occupation. It is difficult not to feel that such a 
practice might do much to inculcate a wholesome 
sense of responsibility—that someone, for example, 
should have lost his head for the British lives and 
money wantonly squandered in Russia three years ago 
—but we fear it might have also other reactions, and 
that unless we are prepared to run our politics on the 
lines of Mexico or the Central American republics, we 
cannot afford to countenance the shooting of politicians 
for even the grossest of blunders. They would become 
too ready to defend themselves and their policies 
with the same weapons. In the case of the Greek 
ex-Ministers we have not yet seen the evidence, and 
it is possible that they were guilty of something worse 
than a mere blunder. Certainly, whether by foolish- 
ness or treachery, they were responsible for inflicting 
on their country an unparalleled disaster. But, even 
so, the action of the “ revolutionary’ Government 
cannot be excused. It reflects the level of civilisation 
which has been reached in modern Greece—little 
above the traditional blood-vendettas of Albania and 
Kurdistan. 








* * * 


That, however, is really all there is to be said on 
the subject ; and the action of the British Government 
in withdrawing its diplomatic representative from 
Athens seems to us entirely foolish. The other “ civi- 
lised ” Ministers—American, Italian, French, and the 





rest—will remain, and the withdrawal of Mr. Lindley 
can scarcely therefore be expected to produce even a 
moral effect. If ever there was a case where isolated 
action was plainly useless it was surely this. Sooner 
or later Mr. Lindley, or some successor, will have to 
go back; and how an excuse is to be found for sending 
him back we cannot guess. It may be argued that 
the threat to break off diplomatic relations having once 
been made, it was necessary on grounds of prestige 
to carry it out. The argument is doubtful, for clearly, 
as things stand, the problem of prestige remains 
unsolved. But in any case the threat was foolish and 
quite probably precipitated the executions; for a 
“revolutionary ” Government cannot afford even the 
appearance of bowing to the will of the foreign friends 
of the Government it has supplanted. It is possible 
that this policy is a legacy which Mr. Bonar Law 
inherited from the late Cabinet and which he could 
not instantly reverse; but Lord Curzon has been 
continuously in office. The question of responsibility 
should be cleared up. We had hoped that this parti- 
cular type of futility—the taking of steps which must 
sooner or later be retraced—had ended with the 
destruction of the Coalition. Must even that small 
consolation for the advent of a Conservative Govern- 
ment be abandoned ? 


* * * 

The Conference of Lausanne is now before its piéce 
de résistance—the question of the Straits. The real 
issue, as all the world knows, is between Great Britain 
and Russia. The Turks’ interest, of course, is mainly 
military and centres in the protection of their home 
waters and their capital. Both the Russians and 
ourselves have immense trade interests. Everyone is 


agreed on the general principle of freedom for peaceful 
navigation ; 


but there agreement ends. The Allied 
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policy aims at demilitarisation of the shores and control 
by the League of Nations; the Russo-Turkish policy 
is the wardenship of Turkey and the closing of the 
Straits to all warships. The British objection to this 
is that it would make the Black Sea a “‘ Russian lake,” 
whilst the Russians oppose our plan on the ground that 
it would in effect give the British Navy the liberty of 
entrance when it chose. Russia is naturally not much 
impressed by the plea that we must, in the last resort, 
have the right to protect our merchant shipping by 
our naval power, nor by the argument that the League 
of Nations would prevent any abuse of our position. 
In point of fact, whatever arrangement is made, some- 
one, if not everyone, concerned will be able to abuse 
his position in the event of war, and risks will clearly 
have to be taken. On the whole, we believe that the 
acceptance of the Russian plan would do us little harm. 
If we are at peace with Russia, we cannot object to her 
predominance in the Black Sea—and in any case, when 
Russia recovers her strength, we shall not be able to 
prevent it. If we were at war with her we could 
hardly contemplate the dangerous experiment of forcing 
warships through the Straits; and Russia would cer- 
tainly stand to lose more than we, by having her trade 
as well as her fleet bottled in her “ lake.” 


* * * 


The American official observer at Lausanne is, of 
course, simply the mouthpiece of the State Department 
in Washington, and his demand of a week ago is exactly 
in line with the Department’s policy since the repudia- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty by the Senate. Mr. 
Colby, who succeeded Mr. Lansing as President Wilson’s 
Secretary of State, sent to the Italian Ambassador in 
the last stage of the Wilson Administration a letter 
which indicated with sufficient clearness the line of 
American policy in the Near East. Again, imme- 
diately after the Republicans took office, Mr. Hughes 
proclaimed, with his characteristic emphasis, that the 
fact of America’s not having signed the treaties did 
not mean that there would be any abatement of 
American claims in respect of American rights affected 
by the carrying out of the treaties or by the making 
of new international pacts. This applies particularly 
to the settlement with Turkey, in view of the obvious 
possibility that, as the Times Washington correspondent 
puts it, other nations might, in return for special 
commercial consideration, be tempted to forgo rights 
hitherto held—rights to which, for various reasons, 
the United States attaches high value. Certainly Mr. 
Hughes makes himself plain, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the change in the party position in 
Congress wil] bring a different note into the Secretary 
of State’s diplomatic style. Behind all this, however, 
there is a question that becomes more and more exigent 
for the American people. The method of “ butting 
in” without any thought of accepting responsibility 
is still, no doubt, good enough for politicians of the 
temper of Senator Lodge or of newspaper proprietors 
like Mr. W. R. Hearst (with his visions of English 
diplomatic wiles to defeat the Ship Subsidy Bill). 
But there is increasing evidence that it is seriously 
troubling the minds of good Americans irrespective of 
their party connections. These realise that is is not 
a possible policy for a great Government. We observe, 
for instance, that one of the strongest protests against 
the Lausanne declaration comes from a very prominent 
Republican leader of the Middle West, ex-Governor 
Lowden of Illinois. 


* * * 


The renewal of the French threat to occupy the Ruhr, 
though it gives no ground for immediate alarm, heralds 





the approach of another of the interminable Repara- 
tions crises. Germany is due to pay 500,000,000 gold 
marks to France in the New Year, and she has already 
made it pretty clear that she cannot find the money. 
France, if she does not get cash, is determined, as 
one of the newspapers puts it, “ to seize those pledges 
within her ine This Ruhr threat, then, may be 
regarded as a hint that British banks might save the 
situation by advancing the necessary amount to 
Germany. It may also be regarded as a kite to show 
whether the wind is blowing for “ Allied solidarity ” 
in the event of an invasion of Germany being “ neces- 
sary.’ So far as this country is concerned, we can 
say pretty confidently that the wind is not blowing 
that way. Signor Mussolini may be prepared to 
promise Italian support for French madness. But 
the whole of Labour and Liberal opinion in this country, 
as well as the City, is hostile, and Mr. Bonar Law dare 
not give his support, even if he wished to. As a 
matter of fact, there is no reason to believe that he 
wishes to. But he would do well to make it plain 
to M. Poincaré, when he meets him next week, that 
a French march on the Ruhr will be the end of the 


Entente. 
* * * 


The two sides of the Indian extremist agitation 
are reacting in interesting ways to the movement of 
affairs in India and the Near East. The removal of 
the Sultan has been a disturbing blow to the Indian 
Moslems, who for three years have been worked up 
to the defence of the Turkish Caliphate. For them 
the action of the Angora Government was bewildering, 
since, as is sufficiently obvious, the Mohammedans of 
India cannot be expected to care about the Sultanate 
unless it is identical with the headship of the Moslem 
faith. As events have turned out, however, the 
Indian leaders have no choice but to support the 
Kemalist Government, and to hope that their followers 
will not remember too clearly the earlier basis of the 
crusade in India. On the other hand, the Non-Co- 
operation Party has been brought up against what 
appears to be a critical test. The All-India Com- 
mittee, which met in Calcutta to draw up the pro- 
gramme for the approaching National Congress, has 
ended its session in complete disagreement. Thetwomain 
questions of the hour—the continuance and extension 
of the boycott of British goods, and the plan of entering 
the legislative assemblies instead of ignoring them— 
have both been referred for decision to the National 
Congress; which means a battle royal at Gaya one 
month hence. There would appear to be little doubt 
of the issue. Mr. C. R. Das and his followers will 
almost certainly carry the day, and the stronger part 
of the Non-Co-operation army will prepare for the 
electoral contests next year, thus returning to the 
field of political action; while the Gandhist element, 
clinging to non-political passive resistance, will be left 
to pursue the Mahatma’s original programme without 
either the power of his presence or the support of 
the men who, until the other day, were his chief 
lieutenants. The event implies a collapse of simple 
Gandhism, but also a new and severe ordeal for the 
constitutional reforms. 


* * * 


According to an answer given in Parliament this 
week, there are 118,000 men unemployed in the building 
industry, and during October they received over a 
quarter of a million pounds in unemployment benefit. 
Add to this the sums received in poor relief, and you 
get a large slice of public money spent on maintaining 
in idleness men whose work is admitted to be urgently 
necessary to the community. Now that housing costs 
have fallen heavily, the loss to be anticipated from the 
building of working-class houses is relatively small. 
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How many houses could be built, and how many men 
employed, at a cost not exceeding the amount now 
being absolutely wasted in out-of-work benefits and 
or relief? Members of Parliament are displaying 
anxiety that the Ministry of Health should answer 
this question, and have been told that the matter is 
under consideration. Local authorities in many parts 
of the country are anxious to resume building opera- 
tions even with far less generous State aid than was 
given under the late Housing Scheme. A compara- 
tively small State expenditure, with reasonable facilities 
for loans, would enable most of the men now out of 
work to be absorbed; and the State would save in 
doles probably at least as much as it lost on housing. 
If the comparative effects of idleness and bad housing 
on the one hand, and work at standard wages and 
new housing accommodation on the other are taken 
into account, the balance of profit and loss is no longer 
doubtful. There is an overwhelming case for the 
immediate resumption of building. 
x 4 nl "£z *r* 

The six weeks spent in prison by the Poplar Borough 
Councillors last year led to the passing of an Act 
under which the cost of outdoor relief in London was 
placed upon the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, 
and thus equalised over the whole London area. But 
this Act was only temporary ; it was intended merely 
to ease the situation until larger changes in local 
government organisation could be brought about. The 
period for which it was passed is due to expire 
at the end of December; but so far no further legis- 
lation has been proposed, and no attempt made to 
extend the life of the existing Act. It is clear, however, 
that a serious position would arise if the Act were 
allowed to lapse. The burdens of unemployment are 
very unequally distributed among the different London 
boroughs, and a return to the purely local system 
which prevailed up to 1920 would speedily lead to a 
recurrence of the situation which sent the Poplar Coun- 
cillors into prison. The Labour Party has _ been 
pressing the Government to give an assurance that 
the Act of 1920 shall be renewed before the House 
rises. Obviously, this must be done, not because the 
Act is a satisfactory solution of the problem, but 
because nothing can now be done in time to carry 
out the larger administrative changes which have 
been proposed. The Royal Commission on London 
Government is still sitting, and shows no sign of 
approaching the end of its labours. Any larger scheme 
must await its Report. 

* * * 


The Burnham Committee, despite the fact that, 
except in London, teachers’ salaries are payable on 
a scale fixed until April, 1925, has urged the teachers’ 
organisations to agree to a voluntary reduction of 
5 per cent. during the coming year; and apparently 
the teachers’ panel on the Committee is to recommend 
the acceptance of this course to those whom it repre- 
sents. The reason given for this decision is “the present 
state of the country’s finances.” Clearly, the teachers 
have a right, if they so determine, to insist on the 
strict fulfilment of the pledges given them that the 
Burnham scales will be honoured. But a “ right” 
is not always easy to translate into fact, and it is hard 
to see how observance of the scales could be enforced 
if any considerable number of local authorities were 
determined to break away. Already some authorities 
are not honouring the scales ; the number might easily 
increase. The Government is morally bound by the 
ay of its predecessor; but it may easily be very 

in the enforcement of those pledges. Presumably 
these are the motives which have weighed with the 
teachers’ representatives on the Burnham Committee. 
The majority of teachers are still underpaid, not per- 


haps in relation to their present efficiency, but in rela- 
tion to the standard which ought to be reached and to 
be made the basis of payment in order that it may be 
reached. They may be driven to accept the present 
proposals ; but, if they do, it will be virtually under 
compulsion, whatever may be said of the “voluntary” 
nature of their sacrifice. 
* * ok 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Erskine Childers 
was a good man who died bravely in a bad cause. He 
knew the Irish question, but he never knew the Irish 
people, otherwise he would have realised the folly of 
assuming that the so-called Sinn Fein intellectuals had 
any claim to speak for the average Irishman. It is an 
article of faith with these enthusiasts that, because a 
minority succeeded in imposing its will after 1916, 
therefore, in the phrase of Ibsen’s Dr. Stockmann, 
majorities are always wrong. The amazing thing is 
that Childers, with his wide knowledge of affairs and 
his professed adhesion to liberal principles, should have 
been deceived for a moment by so stupid a fallacy. Not 
only did he accept the absurdity, but with greater 
courage, if with less common sense, than a good many 
of his associates, he set himself in grim earnest to ram 
a Republic which they had rejected down the throats 
of the Irish electorate. Childers appealed to force, and 
failing has paid the penalty. With his execution it is 
to be hoped that official shootings by the Free State 
have come to anend. By the release of Miss MacSwiney 
and the reduction of the sentences on the eight men 
condemned with Childers, the Government has shown 
that it has no desire to adopt vindictive or drastic 
measures. But Mr. Cosgrave has made it clear that 
attempts to give effect to the bloody reprisals threatened 
by the Republicans will be countered in no half-hearted 
fashion. Even Mr. de Valera must see, one would 
imagine, that a campaign of assassination such as is 
foreshadowed by some of his followers leads nowhere, 
and that if it comes to reprisals most of the cards are 
in the hand of the Free State. 

* * . 


Within the last few days the Government has suc- 
ceeded in rounding-up some of the most formidable 
guerilla leaders. The capture of Ernest O'Malley, 
Tom Hales, McKilroy and Humphrey Murphy means 
that the bands in Dublin, Cork, Mayo and Kerry have 
been deprived of their best fighting-men. It suggests 
also that the bands in these areas are weakening, 
otherwise the prisoners would not have been taken so 
easily, and that the relaxation of pressure has freed the 
civil population from the fear of giving information 
to the National troops. According to Mr. Cosgrave, 
a combined Irregular attack on a grand scale which 
had recently been planned was frustrated by the 
Government's preparations ; and though he hints that 
the Republicans may try to speed things up during the 
few days that elapse before the final ratification of the 
Constitution by the British Parliament, he is confident 
that “after this the collapse will be gradual, if not 
almost a sort of flop.” This view is strengthened by 
the action of public bodies throughout the country 
about nominations to the Senate. In spite of the 
official threat of the Republicans that any member 
“* participating in the nominations to this illegal Senate 
will be held as acquiescing in the murderous executions 
of Irishmen, and those responsible will be dealt with 
accordingly,’ corporations, county councils, chambers 
of commerce and other boards are sending up names in 
shoals. Some of them, it is true, try to keep a foot in 
both camps by passing resolutions condemning the 
executions, and plaintively appealing for peace at any 
price. But the smooth passage of the Constitution at 
Westminster has convinced those who had hitherto 
remained sceptical that England means to keep her 
promises to the letter, and that a Free State Government 
az 
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et sa with the fullest — powers is a certainty. 
It adds another to the endless paradoxes of our politics 
that Mr. Bonar Law, whose name has long been 
anathema in Ireland, is now held up as a shining example 
of statesmanship and patriotism in contrast with the 
blind vanity and fanaticism of Mr. de Valera. 

* * * 


PouiTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—By rights, I suppose, 
this should be an Irish session, since Ireland is nominally 
the reason why it was summoned, and might even be 

said to have been one of the immediate causes of the General 
Election. Nevertheless, though Irish affairs have again held 
the centre of the stage this week, they have done so merely 
by way of interlude, during which the real business of the 
drama has been in unceasing preparation. I do not know how 
next session may develop, but to judge from the present things, 
which, after all, are only a sort of curtain-raiser, I should expect 
its predominant interest to be unemployment. Unquestionably, 
that is the chief pre-occupation of the new House—the Aaron’s 
rod which continues to swallow up every attempt to challenge 
its supremacy whether by one distraction or another, domestic, 
international, economic or electoral. 
* * * 

While this atmosphere prevails, I do not myself think that it 
matters much whether deputations on unemployment are 
received by the Prime Minister or not, except, to be sure, to 
the Prime Minister. Questionings as to the usefulness of such 
methods apart, one is struck by the considerate spirit shown 
by those responsible for their organisation in offering to the 
heads of the Government the opportunity of a quiet preliminary 
hearing of the men’s grievances. Even so, I find considerable 
support for the view that the ultimate value of pressure by 
deputation must be measured by the influence likely to be 
exercised not on this or that Minister, or even on this or that 
Labour leader, but on Parliament generally. After all, if 
the thunderbolts fall on the right spot (which, in this instance, 
I take to be the Treasury bench), there will always be ample 
compensations for the refusals of Prime Ministers to tolerate 
lightning conductors in Downing Street. 

* * * 

First impressions of the new House, or rather of the new 
Opposition, as a thoroughly reinvigorated force are strengthened 
by more detailed observation. On the other hand, a curious 
air of lassitude, not to say of dejection, persists on the Ministerial 
side, due, I imagine, partly to the dispersal throughout different 
parts of the House of the more imposing figure-heads of the late 
Government, and partly to the intellectually patched-up aspect 
of the reconstructed Ministerial fagade. Presently, no doubt, 
the elated Opposition will begin to realise that they are not yet 
entrenched on the Treasury bench; while the Ministerialists, 
on their part, may yet wake up to articulate thought and bestir 
themselves to debating reprisals. So far, one of the more 
salient oddities of the scene is the look of dumb defeat on the 
faces of the victors in contrast with the exultant demeanour 
and over-flowing volubility of the vanquished. 

* * * 

If reunion comes to Liberalism it will not, I fear, be due to 
mutual affection, of which I can perceive little trace in the 
ominously frequent peace conferences of the two sections, but 
to an entirely different and proverbially more potent motive— 
that of self-preservation. I see it stated that Mr. Lloyd George 
would be willing, for the sake of unity, to serve under Mr. 
Asquith. But could Mr. Lloyd George serve under any man ? 
Students of his career assert that he is temperamentally incapable 
of self-subordination, and that any Cabinet of which he might 
be a member could only hope to insure itself against the risks 
of daily indiscipline, hourly intrigue and general insecurity by 
treating him as an honoured hostage with the chief (and most 
vulnerable) post on the quarter-deck. However that may be, I 
fail to see the advantage of quarrelling, or even of pretending 
to unite, over imaginary appointments in a mere shadow- 
Cabinet, unreal in everything except in its capacity to breed 
bad blood. 

* * * 


Moreover, I am at a loss to understand why the rank and file 
of the rival sections, if they are sincerely bent on reunion, do 
not suspend their secret conferences till they have tried the 
more obvious course of foregathering occasionally in the same 
division lobby. I believe I am right in saying that in some half- 
dozen divisions during the past week, usually with the party 
whips on, the Lloyd George Liberals consistently allied themselves 
with the Government. 


THE WARNING OF LAUSANNE 


HE optimists, we understand, are content with 
the progress made at the Lausanne Conference, 
slow though it has been. The Turks have 

not proved so intransigent after all; the Allied front 
is unbroken; the Balkan States show a sweet reason- 
ableness; it seems likely that Russia, despite her 
protests, will in the end come into line. May we 
not hope that at last we are going to clear up the 
prodigious mess in the East? We may; but we may 
also fear that we shall continue, as we have begun, 
to sweep the dirt under the sofa. The danger is not 
so much that we shall get no peace, as that we shall 
get a patched-up peace, founded on no consistent 
principles. Lausanne, in short, is a warning that we 
still have no clear policy in the Near and Middle East. 

The first of the important matters in dispute—the 
future of Western Thrace—has been decided in favour 
of Greece and to the profound dissatisfaction of Bulgaria 
and Turkey. It is, we think, a mistaken decision. 
We hold no brief for Bulgars or Turks ; we are looking 
at it from the standpoint of those who want a settlement 
that offers the best chances of lasting peace. From 
that standpoint it was, no doubt, undesirable that the 
Turkish demand for a plebiscite, whatever justification 
it might plead on ethnological grounds, should be 
conceded. The re-establishment of Turkish sovereignty 
over Western Thrace would be very dangerous. But 
the confirming of Greek sovereignty is also dangerous. 
Since the Greeks took possession in 1920 they have not 
only done nothing to conciliate their Turkish and 
Bulgarian subjects; they have pursued a campaign 
of, organised persecution. They have closed Bulgarian 
schools and churches, and expelled Bulgarian teachers, 
priests and doctors. They have even conscripted many 
Bulgarians for the Greek armies in Asia Minor. They 
have, in short, behaved in the time-honoured Balkan 
way. We do not refer to this for the purpose of raking 
up prejudice against Greece; we wish simply to call 
attention to the short-sightedness of the Western 
statesmen. We are well aware that to expect a perfect 
settlement is to cry for the moon, that there are 
national fears and jealousies, racial hatreds of old stand- 
ing, clashes of material interests, that cannot be disposed 
of by a few hours of round-table discussion. But 
at least a tolerable settlement was possible here, which 
would have given the minimum and not the maximum 
of discontent. Western Thrace could have been made 
an autonomous province, controlled and protected by 
an international régime. It would have been a buffer- 
state between Turkey and Greece; it would have 
solved all the difficulties about a seaport for the Bul- 
garians; it would have prevented any oppression of 
minorities. Why was this not done? A ridiculous 
technical plea has been advanced that it would have 
involved revision of the Treaty of Neuilly which is not 
on the agenda. And a still more ridiculous argu- 
ment has been put forward that, in consequence of 
the immigration of a horde of refugees from over the 
Maritsa, Western Thrace has an overwhelming Greek 
majority, and must therefore belong to Greece on 
ethnological grounds. We obviously need not stop 
to consider this special pleading. What is the real reason, 
then? Is it a sentimental desire to leave the 
ruined Greeks some remnant of their shattered empire ? 
Or is it prejudice against Bulgaria? Or is it mere 
haste to take the line of least resistance? We do 
not profess to know; what we do know is that a 
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great opportunity has been lost, and that the dirt 
has been swept under the sofa in Western Thrace. 

But this decision is not only interesting as a piece of 
isolated foolishness. It invites attention to the prime 
cause of our blunders throughout the Near and Middle 
East. All our efforts to deal with the problems that 
confront us there are thwarted by the intellectual and 
moral confusion in which we are befogged. Not merely 
the peripatetic politicians who talk at Conferences, 
but the idealists at home who think, are ready to 
abandon themselves to prejudices and vague abstrac- 
tions. The West fails in the East, not so much because 
the West is ignorant of the East, as because it will not 
think dispassionately or logically about its own princi- 
ples. We were taught five years ago to reverence the 
principle of self-determination. Both the word and 
the thing have, it is true, undergone some vicissitudes ; 
nevertheless, self-determination remains a sound maxim 
in international settlements, and it can, and ought to be, 
applied in Asia and in Africa, as well as in Europe. 
But evidently it must be applied rationally ; there are 
limits to what may be demanded in the name of self- 
determination. If it means freedom from foreign rule 
or interference for a reasonably homogeneous people 
which is a nation—which has, that is to say, a developed 
national consciousness and a capacity for managing 
its own affairs, then there is no difficulty; Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, Ireland and Egypt pass the test— 
and, at a pinch, even Albania. But it is another 
matter when this perfectly proper desire for indepen- 
dence swells out into an excited and aggressive national- 
ism, threatening the liberties or the security or the 
legitimate interests of others. At that point not only 
have the saner peoples a right to resist, but they have a 
moral duty to control the insane. Does all this seem 
so obvious that it is hardly worth saying? Yet how 
many intelligent men, idealists, staunch supporters 
of the League of Nations, or of a larger internationalism, 
remember it when they are thinking about the East ? 
Such men have espoused the Greek cause against the 
Turks in Anatolia; such men are prepared to support 
almost any claim that the Turks may now make against 
the world. Prejudice or passion runs away with 
common sense, and what ought to be a guiding principle 
becomes a fetich. (We do not, of course, include the 
Russian Communists, or their cynical disciples in other 
countries, in this criticism ; their clamour for “ justice 
and liberty” for the Turks is obviously made with 
tongue in cheek.) But if there is to be peace in South- 
East Europe and in Asia Minor, it will have, in the 
main, to be secured by the Western nations—with the 
assistance of Russia, so soon as she and the West can 
compose their silly estrangement. We have clearly 
neither the right nor the ability to impose a “ pax 
Romana”; but we have the right to keep nationalism 
within its proper bounds. Ultimately, the cure for 
the hyper-nationalism of the Balkans will be found, 
we hope, in federation; but in the meantime the 
common interest is ample justification for our inter- 
ference, for keeping the Turkish flag—and also the Greek 
flag—out of Western Thrace, for insisting on the 
satisfaction of Bulgarian needs and aspirations. 

In Asia, where the problems take a rather different 
form, there is no less confusion of thought and aim. 
Apart from the question of the Straits, where, in fact, 
if not in name, it is ourselves and the Russians who are 
the protagonists, there are two direct issues between 
East and West. The Capitulations will have to go, or, 
at any rate, to be drastically revised. If the Angora 





fanatics who demand “ Turkey for the Turks,” deter- 
mine presently to damage their country by making it 
too uncomfortable for foreigners, we shall have to put 
up with it—again in the interests of peace—until such 
time as they realise their error. On the other hand, 
Europe ought to be adamant on guarantees for the 
racial and religious minorities. We are not concerned 
to defend these minorities because they are Christians. 
Nor should we put it only on grounds of pity or of 
honour. There are still broader grounds. Peace and 
civilisation itself depend in no small degree on what 
happens to them, and if compulsory tolerance is an 
infraction of national sovereignty, it is unhappily a 
necessary infraction. It may, we hope, be also a 
salutary one; after tolerance has been practised 
compulsorily for a time, it may become an agreeable 


habit. 


Beyond this lies the vexed question of the Middle 
East, with the Arab lands and a tangle of economic and 
moral difficulties. Most of us probably regret, like 
Mr. Bonar Law, that we ever embarked on the adventure 
in Mesopotamia. But having established ourselves 
there with a mandate and a solemn treaty, are we now 
to withdraw, and, if so, on what grounds? There is 
certainly no just reason why we should accede to the 
Turkish claim to Mosul; the self-determination of the 
Arabs of Irak will not be promoted by putting them 
back under their old masters. Moreover, it is fairly 
certain that our withdrawal, even if the Turks could be 
prevented from coming in, would mean an end of peace 
in the country and an end to any prospect of its material 
development. On the other hand, it may well be 
that we cannot afford the price of staying, especially 
if the natives of Irak persevere in their objection to us 
and their indifference to material development. In 
that case, we shall go on grounds of pure expediency ; 
only do not let us pretend that our going will be a 
triumph of morality over economic imperialism. There 
is nothing moral in a backward race clinging to its 
backwardness and preventing the production of wealth 
that the world needs. A good deal of rubbish is talked 
about the economic exploitation of Western Asia, and 
oil especially is a text on which many sermons are 
preached. We are very well aware of the attraction 
of the Asiatic oil-fields for the rival oil-trusts, both our 
own group, the Royal Dutch—Shell, and that other, 
on whose behalf Mr. Child rather naively demanded 
the “open door” the other day at Lausanne (“ thus 
illustrating the réle,” as the New York Times observed, 
“‘which the United States has beencharged with assum- 
ing—namely, that of butting in, yet refusing any 
responsibility whatever”). We regard many of the 
doings of these oil-merchants as highly mischievous. 
But there is an odd delusion in the minds of some of our 
idealist critics that those doings constitute a reason for 
our leaving Mesopotamia. If we threw up our mandate, 
the oil would still be got—certainly we hope it would ; 
for oil is wanted and there is nothing wicked in getting 
it; and it would probably, we may add, be got by the 
same people. And, finally, there is a still more odd 
delusion that a mandate in Irak or Palestine or anywhere 
else is only an ingenious device for protecting the 
oil-kings and other nefarious capitalists in their work 
of exploiting the mandated country. That is nonsense. 
It was not the idea of those who invented the mandate 
system; it is not the idea of those who administer it, or 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who support 
it. The system is not perfect, but it is a good system, 
and, properly safeguarded, it may be the most effective 
antidote to economic imperialism. 
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PRINCIPLE OR PUNCTILIO? 


T is not, from the purely practical point of view, a vital 

I question whether or not Mr. Bonar Law meets the 

representatives of the unemployed. No great change 

of heart on the part of the Government, or anything else 
of much importance, is likely to result from an interview. 
Mr. Bonar Law is, in a sense, perfectly right when he 
maintains, through his Press organs, that the proper place 
for a declaration of the Government’s policy is the House 
of Commons, and that no good can come of a meeting with 
the unemployed. But, if little good is likely to come of 
a meeting, much harm may come of a refusal to meet. 
The question has ceased to be merely one of punctilio, 
and has become a matter of principle—a symbolic issue. 
The unemployed, and the Labour Party which supports 
their claim, are in effect demanding that, by meeting the 
deputation, the Prime Minister should openly recognise 
both the paramount importance of the unemployment 
issue, and the imperative need for even a Government 
of “tranquillity” to take active measures to relieve the 
situation. The refusal to meet the unemployed has been 
interpreted as a refusal to accept this point of view; a 
meeting would be taken as implying its endorsement. 
That is why the unemployed are persisting in face of 
rebuffs; and that, perhaps, is why Mr. Bonar Law is 
persisting in his refusal. He cannot give way now, but 
he was foolish ever to have taken such a stand. 

We decline altogether to believe that Mr. Bonar Law’s 
attitude ever really proceeded from a scrupulous regard for 
constitutional procedure. He chose, indeed, at first to 
base his refusal on this ground, urging that the proper 
course was for the unemployed to see the heads of the 
Departments concerned, and indicating that the Ministers 
of Health and Labour were ready to receive them. Obedi- 
ently the Press endorsed his attitude, welcoming the return 
from the personal régime of the late Prime Minister to a 
departmental system. But there are two considerations 
which forbid us to take this plea seriously—sound enough 
in general as it is. First, unemployment is clearly not 
purely a departmental matter: it affects almost every 
Department, including, above all, the Treasury, and can 
only be dealt with effectively by the Government acting 
as a whole. It is therefore, under any régime, a question 
for the Prime Minister. Secondly, Mr. Bonar Law, in 
the House of Commons this week has totally abandoned 
his original excuse, and has advanced not one other, but 
a disconcerting array of other excuses in support of his 
action. The unemployed are men of bad character; they 
are not genuine unemployed, but Communists, or at least 
they are exploited by Communists ; whatever may have 
been the original merits of their request, it is impossible 
for the Government to see them now without being accused 
of yielding to clamour. Some of them have made threaten- 
ing speeches ; that settles it. And, in any case, the Prime 
Minister is of that noble band who “ never withdraw ”— 
except when they are in a Coalition Government. 

The very multitude of Mr. Bonar Law’s explanations 
leads to suspicion of their sincerity. The fact is that he 
does not want to see the unemployed, whom he regards 
as a body of superfluous and inconvenient persons eating 
up the substance of the nation and interfering with the 
tranquillity which occupants of the Treasury bench so 
much desire. But he cannot refuse without a reason ; 
and, having no adequate reason to offer, he supplies a 
round dozen of inadequate reasons. The Times repeats 
daily its slogan that the Prime Minister’s attitude will 
appeal to the “‘common sense of the whole nation ” ; 
but, in the Times, “ common sense” is apt to mean the 


giving of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct. 
The Prime Minister’s refusal is instinctive rather than 
rational. 

But, it may be asked, has not this whole affair of the 
national march really been worked up by the Communist 


Party for its own subversive purposes? Really, we do 
not care a jot whether it has or not. It is perfectly true, 
we believe, that many of the men who have been most 
active on the Unemployed Committee, which organised 
the march, are Communists. Probably there is a good 
sprinkling of Communists among the marchers. What 
does it matter? It is ridiculous to suggest that a tiny 
Communist Party, numbering in all a few thousands, 
is so formidable that, for fear of it, the Prime Minister 
must hide behind vast armies of police. It is ridiculous to 
suggest that the majority of the marchers, or any con- 
siderable fraction of the local organisations which sent 
them to London, are Communistic. Whoever organised 
the march, the marchers do, in fact, represent large bodies 
of organised unemployed in all parts of the country, and 
are entitled to consideration as representatives of the 
unemployed. The expediency of the march may be ques- 
tioned ; but certainly nothing is so calculated to lead to 
disturbance, and to increase the hold of the Communists, 
as the Prime Minister’s attitude—manifested, above all 
in the extraordinary procedure of endeavouring to dis- 
credit the movement by circulating from Downing 
Street carefully prepared information which, even if some 
of it was true, gave a quite false impression of the character 
of the vast majority of the men concerned. 

Our affair, and the affair of the country, is not with the 
petty incidents of this contest of wills, but with the broad 
principle at issue. Does the Government realise the 
seriousness of the situation as regards unemployment ? 
Does it recognise its obligation to take matters in hand 
and apply far more drastic remedies than its predecessor 
was ever prepared to contemplate? Mr. Lloyd George 
had the adroitness to get himself judged by his fine words ; 
Mr. Bonar Law, lacking both adroitness and eloquence, 
will be judged by his deeds. What are his deeds to be? 
He has taken so far one step which has a bearing on the 
problem ; he has met the railway companies in order to 
consider how far schemes of railway construction can be 
expedited by State guarantees. Probably this first step 
indicates the general character of the measures which the 
Government has in contemplation. It proposes, as an 
alternative to direct expenditure out of public funds, to 
apply more widely the method of guarantees on the model 
of the Trade Facilities Act, thus leaving the promoters of 
the enterprises in question to raise money in the general 
market with the backing of the State in case their under- 
takings fail to yield the hoped-for return. This course 
has obvious advantages. It may cost the State nothing 
in the end, or, if it does result in loss, the claims upon State 
funds are at any rate postponed and assume the form of 
an annual charge. Huge lump sums down are not required. 

But against these advantages there are grave disadvant- 
ages to be set. The undertakings created by these means, 
and future revenue accruing from them, will belong not 
to the State, but to the investors who buy shares in them, 
while, if they result in loss, the effect will be equivalent 
to an addition to the National Debt—a further annual 
charge which will have to be met out of future taxation. 
Once more, we are endeavouring to pile burdens on the 
future. 

Let us agree that by this method, widely applied, a 
good deal of work can be made, both directly and through 
the increased purchasing power of those employed on the 
jobs so created. But it is still clear that this method, even 
if we refrain from questioning its economic soundness, 
can by no means fill the bill. The range of enterprises to 
which it can be largely applied is not very great, and it 
will do little or nothing to improve the state of employment 
in the great majority of the manufacturing industries. 
For these, other steps are required, and we await signs 
that the Government’s foreign policy will be directed to 
the large measures necessary to bring about a stable trade 
revival, or that it is prepared, now that prices have fallen 
as far as they are likely to fall, to resume the necessary 
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work of house and school building, and to restore the 
efficiency of educational, public health, and other social 
services which have been let down on grounds of “ economy” 

Apart, however, from these aspects of the problem—which 
are the most fundamental—there remains the question of 
maintaining those of the million and a half or so still out 
of work, for whom no employment can at present be found. 
It is vain for the Government to attempt to treat this 
matter as settled; it is not settled, and cannot be settled 
along the present lines. Trade Union funds and working- 
class savings are now alike exhausted. The unemployment 
dole is admittedly inadequate to sustain life and health. 
The Poor Law, to which the unemployed are driven for 
help, is more and more breaking down under the strain. 
The poorest areas have to collect the largest sums in poor 
rates ; they cannot collect anything like the sums required. 
They are driven to borrow ; but even their power to borrow, 
which again merely throws the burden on to the future, is 
becoming exhausted. The ridiculous dual system of 
relief, under which men are maintained partly by the dole 
and partly by relief from the Guardians, is wholly indefen- 
sible. Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, if it had lasted, 
would have been driven to face this question during the 
present winter; the Government of tranquillity cannot 
escape the obligation. The complement to a system of 
providing work for as many as possible of the unemployed 
is the provision for the residue of reasonable maintenance 
from a single source and out of national funds. Mr. Bonar 
Law and his colleagues are toying at present with the idea 
of making this provision a direct burden on industry. 
They will find big difficulties in the way, and big claims on 
the State for help in bringing such a system into operation. 
Perhaps they will succeed. We do not greatly care how 
they do it, so long as the thing is done. 

The presence of the unemployed marchers in London is a 
reminder to the Prime Minister that the question of un- 
employment cannot await his convenience. It demands 
immediate measures, even at the sacrifice of parliamentary 
repose. Mr. Bonar Law’s insistence that “ these unfortu- 
nate men” should return home may be, from his point 
of view, sound “common sense” and may appeal to the 
“common sense” of the readers of the Times. It is 
likely to appear in another light to the man who is actually 
out of work; it suggests far too tranquil a view of his 
unfortunate situation. We are apt to call “‘ unfortunates ” 
those whose condition we regard as irremediable. The 
unemployed demand, and, we venture to think, the real 
common sense of the country demands, an explicit recog- 
nition by the Government that drastic measures must be 
adopted to deal with unemployment, and that tranquillity 
is attainable only as a result of such measures, and not by 
a mere ignoring of the problem, or the dropping of an 
appropriate and comfortable tear at the bedside. That 
recognition is still lacking. 


THE EXECUTION 
OF ERSKINE CHILDERS 


RSKINE CHILDERS met his death as those who 
knew him foresaw he would. There is no reason 
to doubt the report of that last scene: that the 

morning was dark at seven, that he asked his executioners 
to wait an hour till it was light, and that he shook hands 
with them before they bandaged his eyes, having chatted 
with them and others present, while the sun was mounting 
the sky, and the morning changing from dusk to day. 
It was not hope of reprieve, nor, we may be sure, a thirst 
for an hour more of life that prompted that request. He 
had the self-mastery which exempts a man even from 
impatience to get over an ordeal. He was of a noble 
temper. It is said that some of those present asked him 
to sign his name as a remembrance. I knew him; I can 


see the smile with which he would grant such a request. 
He was a very obstinate man, and not devoid, it seems to me, 
on looking back, of spiritual pride, but remarkably modest ; 
one who could easily dispense with rewards and recog- 
nitions ; to whom it was no gratification to rouse histrionic 
sympathy, to whom fine gestures or fine words were foreign, 
and who bore calumny and ingratitude with singular 
patience. Of calumny he had his share in Ireland. No 
incident which lowered the dramatic intensity of that 
long hour’s wait would trouble him; no panache, however 
magnificent, is more decorous and memorable than sim- 
plicity at such moments. On the day of his trial Childers 
said: “* Whether I am to live or to die, it must help Ire- 
land.” He was thinking that a dead man is a spoon to 
stir the boiling pot. Alas, that I, to whom he gave help 
and kindness, should have to read another meaning into those 
words ; that it was essential for Ireland that his life should 
not be spared. Better than most I know what his execu- 
tioners and those who sentenced him must have felt, and 
feel the weight of his magnanimity. I could not sign the 
petition for his pardon. Though I knew he had done much, 
very much, to win freedom for Ireland, knew the worth- 
lessness of all the charges and jeers levelled at him by 
Irish and English, had often been received into his home as 
a friend, played with his children and talked round his fire, 
I could not beg that a friend should be spared. The horror 
of civil war—and Ireland is in a state of civil war—is that 
men must kill not only those they do not hate but those 
they love. Many a republican has wept the death of 
Michael Collins, and many a Free State Irishman mourns 
Childers; brothers have shot at and killed each other. 
The republican rebels have appealed to the court of death 
and violence to decide between them and the great majority 
of their countrymen. It was not the Free State that 
challenged that arbitrament. No gratitude for past 
services to Ireland, no admiration, no personal affection, 
have restrained republicans from shooting men; no con- 
sideration for the happiness of those who differed from 
them has prevented their making the lives of other Irishmen 
and women a hell. They have said, let us rather have 
anarchy and its horrors than this settlement to which the 
nation has agreed. They cannot even hope to win. And, 
inevitably, they have collected in their train rascals who 
like brutality and batten on a disorganised State. It is a 
battle of martyrs and blackguards against sensible men, 
who believe in unity and happiness. As usual, the sensible 
men have done everything to prevent a struggle to the 
death. But there is only one chance for Ireland now: 
that the voice of the people as expressed in law and govern- 
ment should be respected. The alternative is terrorism. 
Childers and De Valera chose terrorism. Whatever they 
have done for Ireland in the past they have done also their 
best to destroy her; to make “ nationality,” which means 
nothing but an instinctive fellow-feeling between men of 
the same race, a humbug catchword, and Ireland a desert 
in which only hunted dreamers could live. They have loved 
Ireland, true. Yet how often is the recognition of love 
most bitter in the mouth of a loved person who has been 
made miserable by it ! 

When the facts are revealed, I have no doubt it will be 
clear that both De Valera and Childers did everything— 
everything but the essential thing—to stave off civil war; 
that when they had failed they strove with might and main 
to conduct an honourable war, though then their only 
weapons were, perforce, brigandage and murder. I have 
no doubt they were stampeded by O’Connor and his men 
in the Law Courts. While the Treaty was under discussion 
they found themselves precisely in the position of high- 
minded Cabinet Ministers in England, during the Black and 
Tan oppression ; every word they uttered was encouraging 
others to actions which they, themselves, abhorred. Never- 
theless, like the Englishmen, they would not compromise. 
England at last bethought herself; but they went on, 
haggling over verbal expressions, seeking to make the offer 
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of freedom seem less substantial than it was, putting their 
own consistency and consciences before the welfare of the 
Irish people, protesting that the only true patriotism lived 
in the hearts of those who would rather die than accept the 
Treaty, though they themselves were ready to accept some- 
thing short of a Republic, as document No. 2 showed. 
At last, after terrorising the Free State Press, individual 
persecution and the seizure of property, their followers 
openly declared themselves belligerents, when, as men of 
honour, they were compelled to fight with those they had 
inspired. That I believe to be the history of the events 
which have led to the execution of Erskine Childers by 
men whom he regarded as his fellow-countrymen. 

In this issue of THE New Statesman there is a letter 
which expresses the emotions of those to whom clemency 
seemed beautiful and wise. Cannot a patriot’s errors be 
forgiven, even if they have led to national disaster? No 
one approves of the execution of the late Greek ministers 
because they led their country into a fatal war. Should 
not Erskine Childers’ great services to Ireland have saved 
his life? If there are men in England whose judgment 
is swayed by these considerations, think how many there 
must be in Ireland who feel this whenever such a case 
arises, and what strong emotions and moving memories must 
plead in every case against severity. There lies the diffi- 
culty of the Irish Government’s position. This sordid 
rebellion—for sordid it is in deeds, however self-sacrificing 
those who promoted it—would have been stamped out 
long ago, if these emotions working upon the Irish people, 
and combined with fear, had not paralysed indirectly the 
arm of the State which the Irish people themselves have 
created. The desperateness of the position in Ireland is 
due to the fact that the small rebel minority has inherited 
in part the “ good will ” of those who carried on the struggle 
against England, and the Irish Government, by analogy, 
part of the “ bad will,” so to speak, which has been asso- 
ciated for centuries with all government in Ireland. Through 
force of association, Irish people cannot help fancying at 
times, though they may curse the rebels under their breath, 
that the good Irishman must be the Irishman who is “‘ on 
the run,” ur in gaol, or shooting from behind a wall. Indeed, 
a short time ago, many of these men were fighting in 
Ireland’s true interests. A public opinion which condones 
terrorism and the casual shooting of rebels—Black and Tan 
methods, in fact, at which Englishmen grin sardonically— 
but shrinks sentimentally from governmental severity, is 
fatal to the birth of a nation or the existence of civilisation. 
The writer of the letter I referred to does not—like many 
Irish unfortunately—understand that there is something 
more important, and in the end more merciful, now at 
stake, than loyalty to individuals or gratitude—namely, 
the life of the State which Irishmen themselves have ratified. 
The rebels are out to destroy this State. Their plan is 
to reduce the country to such destitution that Irishmen in 
their misery and starvation shall cease to think, or to 
remember that the Government is now the Irish people. 
The Irish have been governed for centuries by England, 
and they have come to feel that government per se is anti- 
national ; they have to learn that there can be no nation 
without loyalty by a people to its chosen government ; 
and only those who are controlling the machinery of govern- 
ment can teach them. They alone can teach them that 
the one unforgiveable political crime is to attempt to destroy 
by force a State which Irishmen by their votes have set up. 

They must brush aside sympathies, admirations, romance 
(for this enters in, too) and personal feelings when these 
emotions conflict with that loyalty. If it was hard for 
the friends of Erskine Childers not to plead for his life, 
depend. upon it it was harder for those in authority to 
stamp his action as the one unforgiveable political crime. 
But they were right. It is the one chance for Ireland that 
no recognition of past services, or of splendid personal 
qualities, should be permitted to hide from the Irish people 
the nature of that crime. Only thus can a state of things 


be brought to an end in which any Irishman who has got 
hold of a revolver and chooses to call himself a republican, 
is conceded, by a vacillating public opinion, the right to 
shoot, rob or threaten with impunity. 

I have read most of the obituary notices of Erskine 
Childers which have appeared, and I wish to correct an 
impression most of them conveyed. He has been repre- 
sented as a man animated by passionate hatred of 
England. That is not the impression he made on me, 
He struck me as a man who seldom felt the emotion of 
hatred, and never violently. He was disgusted with 
England ; for several years, as one of the compilers of 
the Trish Bulletin, he had his nose held over 
her worst actions. He profoundly distrusted her, but he 
did not hate. Indeed, his nature was singularly gentle 
and magnanimous. He was extremely obstinate in argu- 
ment, but tolerant of differences. He would roll his 
head from side to side and smile wanly, “ No, no, you 
don’t understand”; but he did not hate one for not 
seeing eye to eye with him. During the last few years 
he looked like a man sick and weighed down with disgust. 
There was always some deep trouble smouldering in his 
eyes; if he was roused at all by his surroundings, he 
seemed to wake out of some oppressive preoccupation into 
which he again immediately sank, as though he were 
saying to himself over and over again, “ The horror of it, 
the loathsome horror of it.” He has been represented as 
the man who inspired De Valera. I do not think it would 
be accurate to say that. De Valera found in him a brain 
to express in words the casuistries and glosses by which 
he endeavoured to adapt compromises to his conscience, 
an organ which I conceive to be as hypertrophied in De 
Valera as his judgment is weak. He found, too, in Erskine 
Childers a hero-worshipper, a fearless supporter, and one 
in whom personal devotion was intensified by a sense of 
the ex-Irish leader as head of the Irish State. Erskine 
Childers was a neck-or-nothing man; his whole career, 
which by its diversity has perplexed people, shows that. 
He was once a British Imperialist, he enlisted in the Boer 
War; he was once a Home Ruler, he wrote the most 
laborious and constructive book that has been written 
on such an Irish solution ; he believed in the Irish Volunteer 
movement, and he smuggled in arms for them ; he believed 
in England’s cause against Germany, and he earned a 
gallant war record; he believed that an Independent 
Republic could alone satisfy the national aspirations of 
Irishmen, and he has died for that mistaken idea. 

DesMOND MacCartuy. 


THE 
NEW GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Beruin, Nov. 26th. 


R. CUNO’S Cabinet has not made a very brilliant 

1) beginning. After two days’ debate the Reichstag 
rejected yesterday a Communist vote of want of 

confidence in the Government and adopted the resolution 
of the Democratic Party, which merely took note of the 
declarations of the Government and approved of its pur- 
suing a policy in the sense of the Note addressed on 
November 18th by the Wirth Cabinet to the Reparations 
Commission. The resolution was supported by all the 
bourgeois parties and the Socialists, only the Communists, 
Ledebour and his solitary colleague and two deputies of 
the Extreme Right voting against it. It was, of course, 
a compromise. Had a vote of confidence been proposed, 
it would probably not have been carried, for neither the 
Socialists nor the Nationalists (Deutsch-nationalen) would 
have voted for it. In these circumstances, the position 
of the new Government is far from strong. It has already 
had to shed one of its members, Dr. Miiller, the Food 
Minister. His appointment and that of Herr Becker to 
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the Economic Ministry had made the Socialists, with 
reason, very indignant and had been badly received by the 
public and the press. It is obviously undesirable that 
two such important Departments should be in the hands of 
reactionaries. Herr Becker, who is a member of the 
Volkspartei, is at least a man of recognised ability, but 
Dr. Miller, who belongs to the Catholic Centre in the Rhine 
Prov’ace, was almost unknown in Berlin, and it remains 
a mystery how he got into the Cabinet and who suggested 
his appointment. All that is known about him is that he 
is a monarchist. In his very able and diplomatic speech 
on Friday, Dr. Breitscheid, speaking officially for the 
Socialist Party, said that the party could not give the 
Government the benevolent neutrality for which the 
Chancellor had asked so long as men like Herr Becker and 
Dr. Miiller formed part of it. The result of the speech 
was that Dr. Miiller resigned the same evening, 

Dr. Cuno’s speech on Friday gave little enlightenment 
about his general policy. Acceptance of the Note of 
November 13th is a somewhat inadequate programme. 
If the change of Government was intended to bring about 
better relations with France, it has hardly succeeded. 
On Thursday evening the Temps deprecated in advance 
the acceptance by the new Cabinet of the Note of Novem- 
ber 18th, and “ hesitated to believe ” that Dr. Cuno would 
“commit the error” of restricting his policy to that 
acceptance—which is just what he has done. Further, the 
Temps declared that the new Cabinet might inspire a 
certain disquietude on the part of the Allies, because it 
represented only a minority of the Reichstag and because 
it was a Government of the Right. ‘ The consolidation 
of the German Republic,” said the Temps, “ appears to 
us indispensable to the peace of Europe and the well- 
being of the German people.” The sentiment is admirable. 
It is a pity that those responsible for French policy have 
not made it their business to “ consolidate the German 
Republic,” instead of doing just the opposite. For French 
policy is in great measure responsible for the present un- 
satisfactory political situation in Germany and, had the 
French Government desired to discredit the Republic, it 
could hardly have acted otherwise. The way to con- 
solidate the Republic is not to convince the German people 
that they could not have been worse treated had they 
stuck to the Kaiser. 

Too many of them are convinced of that already. Nearly 
everybody in Germany is worse off than he was under the 
old régime and it is as natural as it is illogical that the 
unthinking—who are always the majority in any country— 
should jump to the conclusion that the new régime is 
responsible for their sufferings. By a different policy the 
Allied Governments might have made the Republic abso- 
lutely secure. At present it is not secure, although Repub- 
lican sentiment still has a hold on the masses of the German 
people that is perhaps surprising in the circumstances and 
is a tribute to their intelligence. The Republic is in danger 
of upheaval both on the Right and on the Left. The 
reactionaries have been greatly encouraged by the Fascist 
success in Italy and may be tempted to try to imitate it. 
On the other hand, economic hardships and growing 
distress are creating a natural discontent which may well 
lead to troubles this winter, unless something is done 
immediately to relieve the situation. That something can 
be only a reasonable settlement of the reparations question, 
without which all talk of stabilising the mark is futile. 

If, therefore, the Temps speaks for the French Govern- 
ment, and that Government sincerely desires to consolidate 
the Republic, it must change its reparations policy, and 
must cease to cherish designs such as have been revealed 
by the Dariac report. If the real aim of M. Poincaré and 
his supporters is not to get from Germany the largest 
payment possible for reparations—which M. Dariac declared 
would not be to the interest of France—but to strangle 
German industry and detach German territory, as M. 
Dariac proposed, it is impossible to regard the declarations 





of the Temps as sincere. Hitherto the policy of M. Poincaré 
has been such as to encourage the suspicion that he agrees 
with M. Dariac. Among other things, the conduct of the 
Allied Military Mission of Control] in Germany, on which 
French influence seems to predominate, suggests a desire 
to strangle German industry. That Commission, which 
occupies the whole of the Hotel Bellevue in Berlin with 
an enormous staff, and is wasting large sums of money 
paid by Germany, ought to have been disbanded long ago, 
as the British Government proposed ; for its work is done. 
There are no war factories left for it to control and it is 
spending its time in harassing the present management 
of the old war factories, now converted to purely peaceful 
production. The Reparations Commission, at the instiga- 
tion of the Military Mission, is now demanding from the 
Deutsche Werke, the company that has taken over the 
old State arsenals, the whole of its raw material, on the 
ground that it was formerly the property of the State. 
Naturally, the Deutsche Werke will be ruined if this 
demand is enforced. Somebody should try to ascertain 
in the House of Commons how and why the English repre- 
sentatives have been instructed or allowed to agree to such 
a demand. 

A certain French influence is to be traced even in the 
recent political crisis. French big business wanted the 
Volkspartei, as representing German big business, to be 
included in the Government, and when French big business 
speaks M. Poincaré turns an attentive ear. Not for 
nothing was he the standing counsel for years of certain 
great industrial concerns. German big business has been 
working with French in this matter, and some of its repre- 
sentatives have resorted to strange tactics to gain their 
ends. A prominent Frenchman, opposed to M. Poincaré’s 
policy, who was in Berlin a few weeks ago, was to his 
astonishment informed by two leading members of the 
Volkspartei that the way to get reparations was to intimi- 
date the German Government, which would yield to French 
demands if it could say that it was acting unwillingly 
under pressure. Thus talked in private to a Frenchman 
persons who at the same time were publicly attacking 
the Wirth Cabinet for yielding too much to France. The 
aim of these gentlemen was, of course, to use French 
pressure to get rid of the eight hours’ day and whatever 
small advantages the German workmen still possess. 
When they have done that, their ardour for paying repara- 
tions will cool and their French friends will have reason 
to regret Dr. Wirth and the Socialists. Meanwhile the bait 
seems to have been swallowed in France. For some time 
past unofficial French emissaries have been buzzing round 
in Berlin, suggesting to everybody with any political 
influence that the inclusion of the party of Herr Stinnes 
and Dr. Stresemann in the Government would facilitate 
a settlement of the reparations question. They persuaded 
Dr. Wirth, who carried with him the Centre Party; and 
the Democrats, too, unfortunately, allowed themselves 
to be convinced. The refusal of the Socialists to agree to 
the admission of representatives of the Volkspartei in the 
Cabinet led to Dr. Wirth’s resignation. Probably he 
expected to be recalled, but he had made himself impossible 
by his mistakes during the last few months, and neither 
the Socialists nor the Volkspartei would have him back. 
Some of those mistakes were due to a misplaced confidence 
in the word of Mr. Lloyd George. Repeated disappoint- 
ments do not seem to have shaken poor Dr. Wirth’s faith 
in his charmer, and the Cabinet again and again found 
itself up against his obstinate conviction that Mr. Lloyd 
George would fulfil some promise or other. 

The Socialists were willing to include in the Cabinet 
one or two representatives of big business not connected 
with the Volkspartei, such as Dr. Cuno himself, who left 
that party after it was compromised in the Kapp Putsch. 
After all, Dr. Rathenau represented big business, and the 
Socialists recognise, like everybody else, what his loss 
means to Germany. They would even have been willing 
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to join a Cabinet formed by Dr. Cuno, had he not insisted 
on including reactionaries in it. But, although the Socialists 
have—rightly in my opinion—recognised that the situation 
of Germany makes insistence on the principle of no co- 
operation with bourgeois parties out of place, they cannot 
agree to co-operate with anybody and everybody. The line 
should, in their opinion, be drawn at men that do not 
sincerely accept the Republic. The members of the 
Volkspartei would be glad enough to upset the Republic 
to-morrow, if they could find a suitable candidate for the 
throne. Their difficulty is that there is no such candidate. 
The Hohenzollerns are completely discredited and are 
regarded with an indifference and a contempt more deadly 
than hatred. There is danger, as I have said, of some- 
thing like the Fascist reaction ; there is none of a restora- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns. 

The general belief is that the Cuno Government will not 
last long. I understand that the new Foreign Minister, 
Dr. von Rosenberg, made it a condition of accepting office 
that his post at Copenhagen should be kept open for him, 
and that he expects to be back there in three or four 
months. A professional diplomatist does not usually 
make the best Foreign Minister, but if a professional 
diplomatist was to be chosen, the choice of Dr. von Rosen- 
berg is not a bad one. I am told by people who were at 
Brest-Litovsk that he showed great skill and tact in the 
negotiations. He had, of course, no responsibility for the 
stupid policy that he had to carry out. Whether the 
experiment of putting a business man in the Chancellorship 
will succeed has yet to be seen. Dr. Rathenau was a 
success as Foreign Minister, but then Dr. Rathenau was 
much more than merely a business man. He was a man 
who would have been great in any position. It is no 
disparagement of Dr. Cuno to say that he cannot be com- 
pared with Dr. Rathenau. 

There can be no doubt that the new Government is regarded 
with disapproval, if not actual hostility, by the bulk of 
the workmen, who have already too many grounds of 
discontent. Any resort to violence on the part of the 
workmen would give the reactionaries the opportunity 
they want and would almost certainly be followed by a 
successful coup on Fascist lines; but such considerations 
will not restrain starving and desperate men, and too 
many German workmen are likely to be starving and 
desperate before the winter is out, unless the economic 
conditions can be altered. 

The best solution of the political crisis would no doubt 
in normal circumstances be a dissolution of the Reichstag, 
but that is impossible. If Germany were plunged into the 
agitation and uncertainty of an electoral campaign, the 
downward course of the mark would be accelerated to an 
alarming degree. It is true that, in any case, the mark 
must continue to fall unless and until the reparations 
question is settled. In the opinion of good judges, it is 
likely to reach something like 100,000 to the £ in four or 
five months. Then perhaps it will be too late to save 
Germany at all. Rosert DELL. 


CHANCE 


HE flat-racing season of 1922 came to an end on 
Saturday, much to the relief of betting men all 
over England. It has always been clear that 

for the average man betting is the profession at which 
least money is to be made, but never has it been quite so 
clear as during the season that has just come to an end. 
The betting-man receives less money for more work than 
any other sort of industrious worker in the country. 
It is not merely that he is grossly underpaid ; he is often 
even charged for performing long jobs of calculation that 
would tax the brains of the cleverest actuary in England. 
There is something, I admit, to be said for payment by 
results, but it seems to me that in so risky a profession as 


that of the betting man the labour expended ought also 
to be taken into account to some extent in the distribution 
of rewards. It is an undoubted fact that during the past 
year there have been weeks at the end of which many a 
hard-working betting man found himself seriously out of 
pocket. Who that was present at Ascot can ever forget 
how day by day the faces grew longer, the lips more 
drooping, and the cheeks more blanched, as favourite 
after favourite “‘ went down,” taking with it the savings 
of honest men. We had Proconsul winning at 25 to 1, 
Varzy winning at 20 to 1, Tricky Aunt winning at 100 to_7, 
and Backwood at 100 to 8. And in this respect Ascot 
was merely the racing season in little. The season began 
with Granely’s victory at 20 to 1 in the Lincolnshire. 
Shortly afterwards Chivalrous was winning the Chester 
Cup at 50 to 1. The unfortunate betting man did not 
know that Chivalrous was going to win at Chester. He 
staked his little all on Happy Man, Air Balloon and the 
unforgivable Bumble Bee. After this, however, he was 
determined never to make the same mistake again. He 
consequently backed Chivalrous so heavily for the Bess- 
borough Stakes at Ascot that the starting-price was only 
6 to 4, when the horse came in last of all of fourteen runners. 
Nor was this an exceptional experience. Again and again, 
he backed a horse at a short price when it lost, and failed 
to back it when it started at a price that would make 
your teeth water and won. How certain he felt that 
Re-echo could at least win the Ascot Derby Stakes when 
the starting-price was only 13 to 8 on. But he put his 
money on Stratford or Poisoned Arrow instead on the 
day on which Re-echo won the Cambridgeshire at 25 to 1. 
How difficult he found it to pick winners during the year 
may be seen by referring to the results of some of the big 
races. Royal Lancer’s easy victory in the St. Leger at 
88 to 1 was a blow from the stunning effect of which he 
had barely recovered when Light Dragoon won the Cesare- 
witch at 100 to 1, which is the extreme price that the 
bookmakers offer against any horse. Nor did he even 
know that Captain Cuttle was going to win the Derby. 
He believed St. Louis to be invincible, or, if not St. Louis, 
then Pondoland. He backed Captain Cuttle to beat St. 
Louis in the Two Thousand Guineas, when St. Louis won ; 
and then he backed St. Louis to beat Captain Cuttle in 
the Derby, when Captain Cuttle won. Is it to be wondered 
at that something like despair reigns in betting circles, 
and that many betting men are seriously asking them- 
selves whether, after all, the people who do not know a 
horse from a cow are not happier than they ? 

There is, it is to be feared, only one sure way of con- 
sistently making money on horses. This is the tipster’s 
way. The tipster is not paid by results. He is paid for 
his work, like a barrister, whether he wins or loses. Even 
a bookmaker cannot be absolutely certain of making 
money, but, whether the hottest favourite or the most 
hopeless outsider wins, the tipster draws his reward. 
There is one class of tipsters who are especially clever in 
making sure of earning a living in a world of ups and 
downs. They do this, strange to say, though they charge 
nothing for their tips. They offer to send out tips for 
nothing on condition that the betting man, if he wins 
as a result of them, will pay them the odds to a pound 
out of his winnings. Obviously, if a tipster of this kind 
sent out only one tip for each race, and his horses fre- 
quently failed, he would be in danger of earning very 
little money. He has therefore to take steps to protect 
himself against this danger. He does this by tipping 
different horses in the same race to different clients. Thus, 
for the St. Leger he would tip Ramus to some of his clients, 
Fred Power to others, Villars to others, and so on down to 
Ceylonese and the victorious Royal Lancer itself, till he 
had tipped every horse in the race to somebody. The 
betting man, who was lucky enough to get the tip for 
Royal Lancer from him would owe him £33 and could 
no doubt afford it. One would not like to say, of course, 
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that every tipster who offers his tips for nothing on these 
conditions, protesting his generosity in asking payment 
only when he has tipped a winner, adopts methods of this 
kind. There may be tipsters of this school who are as 
scrupulous as any other tipsters. It is obvious, however, 
that the scheme lends itself to the tricks of the unscrupulous, 
and to the gulling of simple men. It is said, indeed, that 
even some of the tipsters who charge for their tips resort 
to similar devices for making sure of a living. You will 
often see tipsters’ placards outside the shops of small 
newsagents, containing some such announcement as : 

Gave Captain Cuttle, won 10—1. 

Gave Silvester, won 100—7. 

Gave Drake, won 10—1. 
You think to yourself, “‘ What a clever man to give such 
good tips!” and, if you are as foolish as thousands of 
other people are, you may go in and buyone for a shilling 
or so. Now, it may be perfectly true that this tipster 
did tip these particular horses in this particular district 
—say, Pimlico. But he gave quite different tips, say, in 
Whitechapel, and, if other horses had won, he would 
have had other bills exhibited in Whitechapel, claiming 
that his tips were next door to infallible. As it is, he has 
invented a plan whereby he can boom his wares in one 
part of London one week and in another part of London 
the next. And the public, as it passes along the street, 
will always be confronted with convincing evidence that 
somebody knew more about horses yesterday than it 
knew, and a considerable part of it will have a pang of 
regret that it did not spend a shilling on so valuable 
information. Here, again, one must be careful to say that 
no one knows what percentage of the popular tipsters 
indulge in practices of this kind. All we can be sure of 
is that some do. There have been letters in the papers from 
men who had bought a tip for a race and been given the 
name of a different horse from someone else who had 
bought a tip for the same race from the same tipster. 

All this shows how seriously human beings take betting, 
and how easily they persuade themselves that betting on 
horses is not a game of chance, but that someone must 
know in advance which horse is going to win. The betting 
man is in some respects superstitious, but he does not 
believe in chance nearly as much as is generally supposed. 
He does not believe, for instance, that it is a mere chance 
that many horses during the season, having lost races for 
which they were favourites, afterwards won races for 
which they started at long prices. Hence the recent 
mutterings in the sporting columns of the Press about 
dishonest running, about the inefficiency of the Jockey 
Club in detecting deliberate attempts not to win, and the 
demand for a new kind of stewards. On several occasions, 
trainers and jockeys have been called before the authorities 
of the Jockey Club to give an account of the contradictory 
running of certain horses in different races, but the betting 
man feels that the investigation has not been general 
enough, and that scandals could be discovered if only the 
Jockey Club had keener eyes. That there may be some 
justification for this outcry is suggested by the fact that 
certain trainers, such as Taylor—‘‘ the Manton Wizard,” 
as he is called—are singled out for praise by racing men 
for the honest running of their horses, and that certain 
horses, such as Monarch—who did not win a race all the 
year but ran second four times and third thrice—is specially 
lauded as a good horse that is always ridden in order to 
win. That certain trainers and certain owners do not 
always “try to win "is taken for granted and that they 
deliberately “ keep ” their horses from winning this week 
in the hope of a surprise victory next. I'y%s to this rather 
than to chance that the betting man attributes some of 
his misfortunes. And yet chance must play its part in 
the running of horses as in the activities of men. A horse 


cannot always be in its best form any more than a painter. 
There are some painters with a consistent level of good 
work: there are others who will paint a masterpiece one 





week and an uninspired daub the next. Even the greatest 
men, it is probable, have what are called their “ off days.” 
A Cabinet Minister may fail badly in one debate, and 
triumph in another. Now, horses are much more nervous 
animals than Cabinet Ministers. They are ridden by all 
kinds of jockeys on all kinds of courses over all kinds of 
distances in all kinds of weathers, carrying all kinds of 
weights. Some of them are slower in getting into their 
best form than others. Some exhaust themselves beyond 
recovery in a few victories. They may be overtrained or 
undertrained. The one thing certain is that no horse can 
be trusted to win always. You could not be sure in 
advance even of Sceptre. And it is this element of doubt 
that keeps horse-racing, like other forms of sport, perma- 
nently interesting. Boxing is trebly exciting because no 
champion is invincible, and even a Carpentier is not ulti- 
mately safe from a Battling Siki. If the betting man is 
not willing to bet on the understanding that he is betting 
about a future of which he knows very little, and that, 
however cleverly he calculates chances, chance will upset 
some of his cleverest calculations, he would be wise to find 
some more inexpensive and less irritating hobby. He 
cannot, surely, have taken to betting in the hope of making 
money. Foolish are the ways of mortals, but can any 
man have been so foolish as to hope to become rich by 
entering the most impoverishing profession in the world ? 
It may be that the result of the Manchester November 
Handicap has left me more of a philosopher than I was 
earlier in the season. I now see how symbolically fitting 
it was that one of the greatest horses of the year was 
named Golden Myth. But other men, I am afraid, are 
less philosophical. They are already discussing whether 
Town Guard or Drake is going to win the Derby in 1923. 
How pleasant—to a philosopher—it is to know that none 
of them knows ! wT. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE TYRANNY OF THE POLICE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I have read with great interest your article upon this 
subject. It will be remembered that I took a fairly prominent 
part in the Special Commission of Enquiry into the conduct 
of the Metropolitan Police, presided over by Sir David Brynmor 
Jones,some tenor fifteen years ago. It was my duty to present 
evidence against the police in certain specific cases where abuse 
of power on their part was alleged, and,on the whole, we were 
successful in establishing our allegations. Before the Commission 
was appointed there was a great deal of talk on the same kind 
of matters as those to which you refer in your article, petty and 
systematic blackmail of both publicans and sinners. 

In my capacity as Counsel appearing against the police before 
the Commission I made no attempt to sustain these charges, 
and that for precisely the reasons which you give in your article, 
viz., that no reliable evidence could be produced. My witnesses 
would, ex hypothesi, be publicans or barmen who had been 
convicted of offences against the Licensing Laws or prostitutes 
convicted of solicitation. In hardly any case would it be 
possible to say that the conviction was unjust and that the 
offence had not been committed ; all that could be said would 
have been that the prosecution would not have taken place 
if the publican had stood the constable his usual glass of beer, 
or the prostitute had not failed to pay her half-crown. Against 
the very proper presumption in favour of the honesty and 
incorruptibility of the police it would have been necessary to 
have called hundreds of witnesses to say that they had paid 
tribute and had got into trouble when they had failed to pay 
tribute, before this presumption could be successfully rebutted. 
As every one of such witnesses would have found the trade of a 
licensed victualler or of a street-walker closed to them in London 
afterwards, they were naturally not available. In the absence 
of such evidence the Commissioners found, as they were bound 
to find, that no case had been made out against the police. 

It is also true, as you say in your article, that magistrates 
cannot do much. Indeed, almost all they can do is to accept 
the police evidence with reserve where a case is fought and where 
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the defendant claims to be innocent. Since, however, in the 
vast majority of cases the defendant is not innocent, the magis- 
trate cannot acquit him merely because of some vague suggestion 
that there was an ulterior motive for making the charge. Nor 
is the question of corroboration so simple. The police have to 
keep in order in the Metropolis licensed victuallers who are so 
hampered by the law that they can hardly help committing 
offences occasionally, motorists who are in not much better 
case, taxi-cab and other drivers, prostitutes and street book- 
makers, as well as costers. In all such cases if the police evidence 
could not be accepted as against a mere denial by the defendant, 
and magistrates did not habitually convict on such evidence 
alone, the control of our streets would become impossible. 

This leads, then, to what I should have desired to point out 
to the Commission had I been allowed to sum up my case in a 
speech. Because it is essential to be able to act with safety upon 
police evidence, it is also essential that the police should be 
incorruptible and above suspicion. This result is not obtained 
by the present methods of administration of Scotland Yard. I 
say this because my experience in the matter leads me to believe 
that there is a certain amount of persecution and a certain 
amount of blackmail among at any rate some officers of the 
force, and it is said even to extend to the rank of inspectors. 
The present methods of Scotland Yard are military in their 
flavour and conception, and military in their execution. Their 
object, or at any rate their effect, is not to produce the most 
efficient and the most incorruptible force, but to back up the 
police on all occasions, right or wrong. 

The evidence taken before the Royal Commission may be 
read with great advantage, and will afford an ample illustration 
of what I have just alleged. If a complaint is made against an 
individual constable, Scotland Yard treats it as a slur upon the 
Chief Commissioner and attempts to make light of, or deny, the 
complaint rather than to discover whether it is well founded. 
The whole conception must be changed, and what should be 
regarded as a slur upon the Chief Commissioner is the retention 
in the force of a single unreliable man. If a serious effort were 
made by those in power a few cases could be pressed home that 
would be beyond reasonable doubt, and the occasional breaking 
and discharge with ignominy of undoubted offenders, however 
highly placed, would in a very few years effect a complete 
change in the morale of the force. I have no wish to attack or 
condemn all policemen ; we could not exist for a moment in 
London without their protection and their assistance, and it is 
as much to their interests as to that of the public that their 
words and their actions should be above suspicion. Human 
nature being, however, as it is, and the duties of the police 
being what they are, nothing short of this setting of a new tone 
from the top will cure the evil—which, incidentally, I do not 
believe to have got any worse since the War.—Yours, etc., 

November 22nd. RUSSELL. 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The arrest of Sir Almeric Fitzroy and the disclosures, 
which, fortunately for the public, arose therefrom, have startled 
the public mind. It is not quite correct, however, to assume 
that the trouble is of recent growth or that the corruption in 
the police force is of post-war origin. Neither is it right for 
any one to suggest that all the police officers in Hyde Park are 
guilty or approve of the malpractices, though all are more or 
less cognisant of what has been going on, yet dare not expose 
the evil. 

The writer in TuE New Statesman of November 18th truly 
stated: “There are, of course, still plenty of incorruptible 
police.”” The main body of London’s police are honest, decent men 
who hate and despise the few amongst them who descend to 
the infamy of blackmailing prostitutes or who, in collusion with 
those unfortunates, levy blackmail on decent men and women 
who innocently frequent or visit Hyde Park, trusting to be 
protected by the police against evildoers. 

The art of blackmailing as practised by the experts amongst 
the Hyde Park policemen takes various forms : 

1. Prostitutes on the beats of certain constables can carry 
on their trade with impunity and safe from arrest, provided 
the constable gets his “ palm oil.”” One young woman who 
regularly haunts Hyde Park as a prostitute assured the writer 
that the police fees cost her on an average about £2 per week. 

2. A male person goes through Hyde Park. He meets a 


woman, and is invited to proceed with her to a quiet spot. He 
pays the fee demanded by the woman. Then a policeman—or 
two policcemen—appear on the scene and threaten arrest. The 
man is naturelly scared, the woman pretends to be equally 


scared. She suggests a present to the police to let them go. 
After a little hesitation and much pleading by the woman, the 
policeman agrees to accept the present and sternly warns the 
couple as to their conduct. The man pays and clears off, 
thanking his lucky star that he met a decent policeman. The 
woman had received her price, the policeman has received his, 
and the pair have a good laugh at the poor fool who knows not 
that the whole plan has worked out exactly as arranged between 
the policeman and the prostitute. 

8. A young man and young woman—honest sweethearts— 
walking through Hyde Park, sit down on one of the garden seats. 
There appears to be no one near, so the young man kisses the 
young lady whom he soon hopes to calt his wife. A policeman 
pops up from somewhere and accuses the young couple of behaving 
in a manner prejudicial to the decency of the Park. He threatens 
arrest, and suggests that he does not like the job but he must 
do his duty. The young girl is nearly frightened out of her 
wits, the young man thinks how awful it will be not only for 
himself but for his fiancée to appear in the dock at the police- 
court on such a charge. The young man pays, and has thence- 
forth a bitter recollection of Hyde Park and its pitfalls for the 
unwary and innocent. 

4. A man, strolling quietly through Hyde Park, taking little 
notice of his surroundings, has his attention attracted by some 
lady passing by and apparently recognising him. Very naturally 
the thought strikes him: ‘“‘ Who is the lady: she seems to 
know me?” He halts and looks after her retreating figure. A 
policeman taps him on the shoulder and accuses him of “ annoy- 
ing the lady.” He indignantly denies the accusation: the 
constable is adamant, and unless, again, he receives his ** palm 
oil,” the man finds himself in custody and eventually at Marl- 
borough Street Police Court, where Hyde Park constables in 
the past have been assured of conviction by the sitting magis- 
trates, who customarily accept the word of a Hyde Park constable 
against the weight of evidence of any number of civilian witnesses. 

Should there be any likelihood of serious questioning of 
police evidence by solicitor or counsel on behalf of a prisoner, a 
remand is easily obtainable, and, if necessary, the lady who 
was annoyed (seeing the report of the case in the Press ?), 
comes forward to support police evidence. The prisoner is 
usually not awake to the collusion which exists between the 
constable and the lady, and so enquiry is not made as to who 
the lady is. Such enquiry would in all probability show that the 
constable and the lady are not by any means such strangers 
to one another as the police-court evidence would lead one to 
presume. 

5. A prostitute stops a man passing through Hyde Park 
and demands money. He refuses. The woman threatens to 
call a policeman and accuse the man of molesting her. A police- 
man appears strolling towards the pair, the man vividly imagines 
all that it means to him to be arrested on such a charge, even 
though he may be acquitted. He sees the derisive smile and 
the quiet elbow knocks and nudges of his male acquaintances, 
and the cool and doubtful looks of his female friends, the evident 
belief that “‘ there must be something in it or the policeman 
would never have arrested him.”” He weakens in his resistance 
to the demand for blackmail; he pays and clears off. The 
prostitute and her friend the policeman, who so opportunely 
appeared when he was wanted, share the proceeds of the game. 

These are the main forms of levy in Hyde Park, Hampstead 
Heath and similar places of public resort. The practice is 
confined to a few policemen, but it is difficult for the honest 
men in the Force to stop it. Even if the person blackmailed 
complains, there is only his or her word against the constable’s. 
Besides, there is the human self-conceit which prevents the man 
or woman concerned admitting that he or she was so cowardly 
as to pay blackmail. Thus the practice has become a serious 
menace to everyone, a menace increased by the implicit faith 
and credit hitherto placed by magistrates in policemen and in 
the truthfulness of their evidence. 

These magistrates are now going to the other extreme, and 
we find a Tottenham magistrate stating from the Bench : “ No 
man, no councillor, no magistrate, no member of Parliament, 
no Privy Councillor is safe, if we have to rely on police evidence 
alone.” 

The police service is based on the honesty, truthfulness and 
impartiality of members of the Force. The remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the Metropolitan Police is a 
thorough re-organisation of the Headquarters Staff and the 
protection of the lower ranks from victimisation when they 
dare to do their duty and expose or call attention to the evils in 
their midst. The public must protect their servants from 
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tyranny and oppression such as has brought about the present 

position. Public and magisterial confidence in the police 

must be restored.—Yours, etc., Ex-Pouice OFFICER. 
November 25th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Miss Elizabeth Holt in her letter draws attention, inter 
alia, to the Street Betting Scandal. 

Some months ago I communicated—anonymously, for a good 
reason—with the police in this district, calling their attention 
to a bad case of street bookmaking. I gave the exact position 
where the bookmaker receives the slips and the positions of 
his watchers or touts. I stated that the betting had gone on 
throughout the racing season last year'and asked whether it was 
not time that it was stopped. If a bookmaker in a poor district 
can keep two men regularly employed as watchers there must be 
much money passing through his hands. Although my com- 
plaint was made anonymously, one would think that the authori- 
ties, having had their attention drawn to the matter, would 
see that the law was carried out. For some reason, however, 
the betting has been allowed to go on all through this summer. 

Another matter which might receive the attention of the Home 
Secretary, with advantage, is the selling in public highways of 
“tips ’’ at anything from 3d. to Is. each. It is becoming a 
great scandal in the market-places of poor districts. The police 
have told me it cannot be stopped unless an obstruction is caused. 
I have often wondered how much of the doles paid out in Poplar 
is passed on to the bookmakers and tipsters in this district. 
Yours, etc., A Bow RESIDENT. 


[We think it desirable to publish the following correspondence 
which has passed this week between the Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis and ourselves.—Ed. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis to acquaint you that his attention has been called 
to an article which appeared in your issue of November 18th, 
entitled ‘‘ The Tyranny of the Police,”’ and, with regard thereto, 
to request that you will be so good as to furnish him with any 
specific information in your possession relative to the cases to 
which reference is made.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

W. H. KenDaALt, Secretary. 

New Scotland Yard, London, S.W. 1. 

November 28th. 


To the Commissioner of Police, New Scotland Yard. 


Srr,—I have to acknowledge your letter of the 28th inst. 
I thought it had been made clear in the article to which your 
secretary refers that I do not propose to offer any specific 
evidence in support of the statements which it contained.— 
Yours truly, Tue Eprror or “ THe New STATESMAN.” 
10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. 
November 29th. 


THE EXECUTION OF ERSKINE CHILDERS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—The Press comments on the execution of Erskine 
Childers, though not on the whole unseemly, have been unani- 
mous in missing the root of the matter. Under some such 
heading as “‘ The Strong Hand in Ireland,” they have nearly 
all presented a series of polite commonplaces based on the as- 
sumption that what are known as “ stern military measures ”’ 
are a symptom of the strength and determination of those who 
adopt them. A moment’s examination of his own psychology 
will convince every man of ordinary sensibility that this assump- 
tion is the precise opposite of the truth. Martial law, when 
it is not the expression of simple savagery, is a system of weak- 
ness as surely as an epileptic fit is a symptom of disease. It is 
the last desperate resort of the fearful. It is not for us to sit 
in judgment upon the mistakes of the intolerably harassed Free 
State Government ; but neither are we called upon to applaud 
as strength what is in fact a species of nervous frenzy. 

I have admitted that the Press comments were not, on the 
whole, unseemly. But one exception cries out for notice. On 
the evening of the Friday on which Erskine Childers died one 
journal coolly remarked that the event would rouse no painful 
emotion in this country. I suggest to this leader-writer that he 


is ungenerous to his countrymen in attributing to them his own 


insensitiveness. The spectacle of a poet dying for his dream- 
republic leaves this strong man cold. No doubt the spectacle 
of that young fanatic from Nazareth nailed to a Roman gibbet 
between two thieves would have left him equally unmoved. 
He is made of sterner stuff than most of us, this evening jour- 
nalist. Two days later we learned that the condemned man 
had asked for an hour's reprieve in order that he might see 
another dawn consummated; and, for those of us who are 
weak enough sometimes to forget our pajitics and remember 
our humanity, that flash of tragic beauty was like the sharp 
thrust of a sword. Erskine Childers was mad, no doubt; 
mad enough to be dangerous, mad enough to see a vision and 
die for it. And let our unemotional leader-writers take comfort 
in the knowledge that his was a form of madness from which 
they and their kind are likely to remain utterly immune.— 
Yours, etc., GERALD BULLETT. 


MR. CHURCHILL, MR. MOREL, 
AND DUNDEE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Under the impression that your description of Dundee’s 
two representatives (as “ freak” candidates) might be a quota- 
tion from the Anti-Labour Press, one let it pass; but since 
you try to justify the application of the term to Mr. Morel, 
perhaps a Dundee view of the matter will be interesting to your 
readers. 

Dundee was the first Scottish town to have a Labour repre- 
sentative, and so has some reason to be particular in its choice 
of Labour candidates. Though he may be a specialist in foreign 
affairs (which concern Dundee intimately), Mr. Morel fought 
the election on the full Labour programme. Even the Capital 
Levy was included, and one of his few election meetings (Morel, 
like Churchill, is under doctor’s orders) was devoted to a speech 
of over an hour on that subject alone. 

Mr. Churchill specialised in invective while in Dundee. If 
to specialise in one direction makes a “ freak *’ candidate, then 
the term might well be applied to Mr. Churchill, whose “ per- 
sonalities ” lost him hundreds, if not thousands, of votes. 

Dundee Trades and Labour Party are satisfied with their 
candidate and with his programme. I hope the National 
Labour Party does not endorse the candidature of “ freaks” 
in any sense of the term! And since statements from THE 
New STATESMAN have a disconcerting trick of reappearing 
against us, I hope the term will be withdrawn.—Yours, etc., 

Dundee. Rosert McINnToss. 

November 20th. 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I see you hope that Mr. Churchill may return to the 
House of Commons “ very soon.”” There must, I think, be 
many of your readers besides myself who would be interested 
in your reasons for such an extraordinary aspiration. 

Mr. Churchill’s record is a matter of history. No man better 
deserves the title, ‘‘ Enemy of the people.” His defeat was the 
crowning mercy of the election. In what way could his presence 
in the House further the cause of world peace or assist to lessen 
the miseries of a single unemployed man ?—Yours, etc., 

A. W. Humpurey. 

81 Lightcliffe Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 13. 

November 26th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—In your article on “ The Will of the People ’’ you say: 
“When Mr. Churchill returns to the House—which we hope 
may be very soon.” Why do you hope so? I doubt if there 
is any man with the single exception of Mr. Lloyd George who 
is so universally disliked and distrusted, and I cannot imagine 
what service will be rendered to the world or to this country 
by his return to Parliament.—Yours, etc., 

Rosa DaRrTLe. 


[We have received many other letters to this effect. We shall 
continue, however, to hope for Mr. Churchill's return to the 
House. His record is a matter of history. We have expressed 
our views about his policy strongly enough and often enough 
to make it unnecessary for us to repeat them here. But we 
consider him an honest, able, and exceptionally hard-working 
politician whose opinions are those of a considerable number 
of people in this country and whose ability in debate—on what- 
ever side—appreciably contributes to the prestige of the House 
of Commons. First-rate opponents with the courage of their 
convictions are greatly to be preferred to second-rate opponents 
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with no courage at all. We should welcome Mr. Churchill’s 
reappearance exactly as we welcomed, several months ago, 
the election and maiden speech of the late Sir Henry Wilson.— 
Ep., N.S.] 


PROUST AND BALZAC 


To the Editor of THe New SrTaTesMAN. 

Srir,—* Affable wk’ in his generous reference to my 
notice of Marcel Proust in the Times of November 20th, slightly 
misquotes me. I did not say that Proust’s book, but that 
Proust himself, as an author who had achieved greatness with 
one book, was “‘ comparable to his master Balzac.” 

The affinity between Proust’s work and Balzac’s is, I admit, 
not apparent, save in the three volumes that appeared last 
April—Sodome et Gomorrhe, which “‘ Affable Hawk ”’ has some- 
how overlooked in his survey of Proust’s published writings. 
The “ miniaturist”’ method which characterises the earlier 

arts of Temps Perdu seems in them to have been abandoned 
or something more closely resembling that used in Illusions 
Perdues. Charlus’s remarks (passim) on Balzac and on the 
ounger generation’s lack of interest in Balzac may, I think, 
be taken as an expression of Proust’s own view. 

Writing against time on Sunday evening immediately after 
the shock of hearing that Proust was dead, I embodied something 
of a conversation with a talented Frenchman on the previous 
evening when neither of us knew that he was not alive. It 
was impossible in a limited space to develop the idea of affinity 
between Proust and Balzac, nor was it ultimately possible to 
include a reference (save in the first edition of the Times) to 
the “* Parricide ” story in Pastiches et Mélanges which is clearly 
derived from the Jocaste of M. Anatole France.—Yours, etc., 

London. THe WRITER OF THE NOTICE. 

November 25th. 


Miscellany 


UNKNOWN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


ITI. 
Tue TRUTH ABOUT FENAYROLS. 


T takes me a long time to put two and two together. 
| After I don’t know how many days, I now account 
for the undeniable backwardness of Fenayrols, not 
by its reactionary squire, but by the fact that it lies 
nearly a mile off the high road along a by-road. The 
by-road, however, is fairly good up to Fenayrols. Beyond, 
lie a few miserable hamlets, which doubtless regard 
Fenayrols as a sort of metropolis. After that nothing 
in particular that I could find. The metropolis has a 
few hundred citizens. There is an iron bridge over 
the beautiful Aveyron. The church is half a mile off, 
but a small chapel with an angelus-ringing belfry exists 
in the village itself. A small market - square, with 
municipal flowering plants and a vine or so; a small 
town hall with a small tower; a post office. The post 
office, strange to say, is both clean and well run. The 
most marked characteristic of the whole place is animal 
excreta. The pools and puddles which the ducks eagerly 
explore are so marvellous in morbid decadence that, had he 
known them, Clement Scott would certainly have employed 
them metaphorically when discussing Ibsen. Most of the 
houses are far gone in decay ; some of them look as if they 
had not been inhabited for quite a century ; but they are 
inhabited. Structural repairs, if any, are of an extremely 
makeshift kind, and very amateurishly executed at that. 
All the lanes are merely tracks of loose stones. We have 
two grocers, and several other tiny shops, a cobbler, and a 
barber (clean) who is also the tailor. Lastly, there is a 
second hotel, not comparable to our huge caravanserai at 
six francs a day inclusive. Somewhere in the lanes is a 
weaver who works on a primeval loom, and I hear of a 
carpenter. 

Discuss the village with the landlord of the huge caravan- 
serai and he has only one important theme: the rapacious, 
self-defeating narrow-mindedness of the peasantry. They 
think that he ought to pay more than other people, and, 
rather than sell to him at current prices, they let him buy all 
his provisions at St. Antonin. They do whatever is possible 
to make the running of the hotel difficult. The squire is the 
chief shareholder of the company owning the hotel. (I am 
modifying my opinion of that mysterious reactionary, for 
he is very well-spoken-of by everybody in the village. His 


chateau has a forbidding and ruinous exterior, but I am 
told of wonderful Louis Quinze furniture therein, including 
a drawing-room suite embroidered with the fables of La 
Fontaine, for which sixty thousand francs has been refused.) 
Several companies have preceded the present one—and 
failed. One of them spent eighty thousand francs on 
building an établissement on the banks of the Aveyron, and 
the Aveyron ridiculously overflowed and wrecked it before 
it had brought in a cent. The increasing frequency of, 
great floods renders its restoration impossible. The only 
thing to do would be to build again at a more respectful 
distance from the river—and who is going to start on such 
an adventure ? The company pays five hundred francs a 
year for the monopoly of the medicinal waters. The 
inhabitants of neighbouring communes have the right to 
take water from the springs for their own use, but not to 
sell it. However, they sell it, and the company is still 
trying to find a way of stopping them. 


A Great RESTAURANT. 

Vaour is a village I don’t know how many miles off 
Fenayrols. I only know that we went there, and that it 
lies eleven kilometres from a railway station. The Hotel 
du Nord at Vaour is illustrious throughout the region for its 
cookery. People travel vast distances uphill in order to 
enjoy it. We did. We arrived at eleven o'clock, and 
lunch was just ending. The landlord and landlady in the 
kitchen said that we were unfortunately too late for a 
— meal, but they would see what they could do for us. 

ere is what they did for us : 


Soupe. 

Jambon du pays. 
Confit d’oie. 
Omelette nature. 
Civet de liévre. 

Riz de veau blanquette. 
Perdreau roti. 
Fromage Roquefort. 
Fromage Cantal. 
Confiture de cérises. 
Pears. 


s Figs. 

We ate of everything ; every dish was really distinguished. 
I rank this meal with a meal that I once ate at the Etoile 
restaurant at Brussels, once, if not still, the finest restaurant 
in the world—and about the size of, say, Gow’s, in the 
Strand. 

In addition, there were three wines, a vin blanc ordinaire, 
a vin rouge ordinaire, and a fine wine to finish with. The 
fine wine was fine. 

The total bill, for two persons, was seven francs. 

From Vaour we climbed still farther to the celebrated 
forest of Gresignes. A state forest, a very large forest, a 
forest with wild deer bounding in it. Suddenly we came to 
a clearing and a “point of view,” and the forest was spread 
out before us in its vastness. Beyond the forest was 
range after range of hills. And on the horizon a faint, long, 
low cloud. This cloud was lofty mountains; it was the 
Pyrenees, a hundred kilometres away. When I compre- 
hended what I was looking at I had quite a thrill, for till 
then the Pyrenees had been only a name to me. This was 
a day of sensations. 


In THE TRAIN. 

We left Fenayrols this morning. The bill was 255 francs 
for two people for three weeks. The landlord would not 
charge for a guest whom I had to lunch, nor for a liqueur 
which I had once drunk. He said that we had been absent 
from meals several times, and that, moreover, I often ate 
almost nothing. The entire staff of the hotel throughout 
our stay was invariably in a high degree agreeable and 
obliging. At the station we got into a compartment, and 
lo! the reactionary old squire, a curé, and the chief local 
doctor, who has a great reputation for charm, goodness, 
and overworking! In conversing with the squire the 
doctor took out his engagement-book and, pointing to a 
column of notes, he said: “‘Look! I’ve done all that 
since two o’clock this morning.” (It was then 9.15.) The 
squire was clearly a very decent fellow—and I didn’t care 
how reactionary and bigoted he was. 


THE THEOLOGICAL Town OF INGREs. 

The railway station buffet at Montauban was fully equal 
to its illustrious reputation. Most station restaurants in 
France are excellent (except of course those at the Paris 
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termini), but Montauban ranks with Nevers, and there is 
no restaurant anywhere in London as good as the buffet at 
Nevers. On the other hand the trains which carry cus- 
tomers to and from these marvellous tables are absurd, 
tragic, and fantastic. On issuing from the station we at 
once became aware that one single phenomenon dominated 
Montauban: the blinding light and overwhelming heat. 
A red brick country town, spacious, exposing itself wantonly 
to the unbearable sun. Naturally, I went straight to the 
Ingres Museum. A notice said that it was closed on week- 
days! The concierge, however, appreciated the impropriety 
of sending away bredouille a foreigner who regarded 
Montauban as a town containing the Ingres Museum. I 
could find nothing that seemed very important in the 
Museum ; pencil-sketches, souvenirs, and so on. But 
erhaps the heat made me careless. I can imagine an 
ngres idolator leading me into a corner and pointing to a 
piece of paper with a few pencil-strokes, under glass, 
and saying to me: “ You don’t mean to say you can’t 
see that that is one of the greatest pieces of draughtsmanship 
in the whole of Europe!” I am well used to that sort of 
didacticism. Also, I am a convinced believer in Ingres. 
Nevertheless the Ingres Museum at Montauban bored me. 
We passed on to the Cathedral. Cool, incredibly cool! 
Romanesque. I made a sketch of the interior, and it was 
the very hottest hour of the day. Emerging, we almost 
ran, as people do in torrential rain, from one shelter to 
another, and found fresh shade in a public garden by the 
river. The streets of Montauban are crowded with priests 
and cyclists. Above everything it is a theological town. 
There are two theological faculties, each of them explaining 
the unknowable to its own satisfaction. Round about 
here they feed pigs on peaches. 


A METROPOLIs. 

Toulouse.—As the train stopped we could see many 
watchers sinisterly scanning the arrivals. Great crowds in 
and around the station. The passengers fell in a cascade 
out of the packed train. They had only one idea, to get 
away. They would have nothing to do with the subway; 
they surged across the lines between engines and escaped. 
Outside there were quantities of railway omnibuses. We 
were swept into one. Then a long wait. The municipal 
inspector of railway omnibuses would not let us start 
for ages. : 

Instantly the “ feel ” of a big town, instead of a capital. 
The station offered an imposing fagade as we drove over 
the bridge of the Canal du Midi, which goes to Cette. Electric 
cars all over the place, except in the Rue d’Alsace Lorraine, 
the principal shopping street. In this narrow thorough- 
fare narrow open cars were tied to the tails of skeleton 
horses. The Hotel de la Poste had the conveniences and 
the mysterious corruption and the equally mysterious 
glances (at once servile and disdainful) of a genuine cos- 
mopolitan “‘caravanserai.”” Disconcerting after Fenayrols 
and all the dark townlets ending in ac. We went into a 
large store and bought a local shawl; and then to the 
Allées Lafayette, the centre of café life. Lots of large, 
fine white cafés, strident with orchestras masculine and 
feminine, “‘Roumanian” or otherwise recondite. The 
usual fur merchants walking about with the usual lies on 
their glib lips. At the newspaper kiosks several periodicals 
devoted to bull-fighting. Smartish cocottes walking about. 
A woman who sold violets presented a pin with the bunch. 
The flower-kiosks bore the names of their flower-girls. Sen- 
sation of a highly sexualised town, a town in which women 
exploit themselves, are exploited, and play a prominent 
part. More Parisian than Brussels or Marseilles. After 
a good dinner at the Restaurant Doré (3 francs 80 centimes 
for two) we went by electric train to the Exhibition. Ad- 
mission free at night. And so it ought to be. Really the 
municipality ought to have paid the citizens to go in. 
Besides ourselves there were about six persons. The sole 
attraction was the Native Village, from which we refrained. 
But we saw an official reading a newspaper in the midst 
of a pell-mell of overturned chairs on an empty bandstand. 
And we saw the electric arc-lights glacially shining on fine 
trees, marvellously kept parterres, and shut booths. All very 
melancholy. We were back again in the centre of night- 
life at 8.15. The cafés and their terrasses were full. The 
evening papers rushed out like torpedoes. 


A southern 





effect of packed populations; a grouillement. Language 
evidently free. “Ji a une gueule sympathique,” said a 
serious young man to two other serious young men. 
Second Day.—Churches. St. Sernan. Curious effect 
inside. From the aisle running round the chancel you 
could look down through a grille and see the crypt and 
women therein kneeling ecstatically in front of a casket 
containing a celebrated relic. And in a corner, partitioned 
off from the rest of the crypt, the crypt custodian, an old, 
thin man. All this, dim and richly decorated, seen from 
above through the bars you were standing on, produced 
a strange symbolism of Superstition caged in a sculptured 
and gilded prison. Over the door leading down to the 
crypt was an inscription: “‘ Than this place there is no 
holier on earth.” The church is Romanesque and very 
fine, full of frescoes, some good, some deplorable. In the 
chapels behind the chancel women on their knees fervently 
praying, rapt, with silent-moving lips. Crippled beggars 
scattered about; not many, but enough to remind you 
that you are in the south. At dusk, the very 
strangely planned Cathedral of St. Etienne—like two 
churches, one breaking into the other. Overpowering 
effect of vast arches in the gloom. Huge candles flickering 
in immense spaces. A few people praying—diminished 
to dolls by the proportions of the architecture. Just 
enough daylight left to make the stained glass faintly glow. 
Then the Rue d’Alsace Lorraine, long, narrow, straight, 
profound, with all Toulouse thronging at the bottom of 
the canyon, pushing one another off the pavements against 
the trams that glide along to the clatter of hoofs. Hat- 
shops, stick-shops, leather-shops, jewellers’, magasins de 
nouveautés, everything rather chic. Ladies, cocottes, 
thousands of men all in straw hats. Suddenly we met 
our disappeared waiter from Fenayrols, my letter to whom 
with 7 francs 50 centimes for a tip had miscarried. He 
stood talking to us with his hat off, very meek. His humble 
wife had a child in her arms and another at her skirt. 
This was the underworld. I wanted to tell the man to 
put his hat on, but I didn’t, not being able to procure the 
right tone. ...I was reminded—I don’t know why— 
of the shop girls whom I had seen earlier than 7.30 this 
morning, Cetianins their day’s work by dusting and 
arranging their merchandise. It was now 6.45 and the 
shops were only getting ready to close. The end of a devil- 
ishly hot day. These shop-girls and shopmen really lead 
the lives of factory-hands; but they are neat, compara- 
tively clean, always on show, always with “ company 
manners.”” Some of the shop-girls have quite a style, 
despite their dull black. And they move proudly. They 
are conscious of physical distinction and distinction of 
dress. Their gestures prove that they have dominion 
over some man. They know what they can do. 
Municipal decree posted on the walls of the Capitol: 
That the artists of the municipal theatre shall have three 
débuts, and that in the last entr’acte of each début the 
stage manager shall come before the curtain and ask the 
audience for its opinion. If after three débuts the opinion 
remains doubtful, then a fourth début is permitted. In 
the case of artists who have previously appeared there 
shall be only one début, called the rentrée. All débuts 
must take place on Sundays or holidays. The decree 
explicitly declares that the good taste of the Toulousain 
public is renowned, and that the public shall be the sole 
judge and arbiter. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


MASSINGER AND MR. BOTTOMLEY 


AT THE “OLD VIC” 
A STUDY IN CONTRASTS. 


NEW Way to Pay Old Debts and Britain’s Daughter 

A make an ample bill, extending over rather more 

than four hours and putting a considerable strain 

on both actors and audience, though the clientéle of the 
Old Vic kept their enthusiasm up till the end. 

First of all the management must be congratulated on 

producing a non-Shakespearean Elizabethan play. The 

New Way to Pay Old Debts held the boards till well on into 
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the nineteenth century, so that the Old Vic may be said 
to have crossed the river at the narrowest ford. But the 
enthusiastic reception the play received should encourage 
them to try their hands on those plays, which are only just 
less good than Shakespeare, among comedies on Volpone 
and The Alchemist, among tragedies on the White Devil 
and the Duchess of Malfi. I did not think the performance 
was quite satisfactory. To my mind Mr. Atkins misinter- 
preted the part of Sir Giles Overreach, and tried to make it 
too plausible. Sir Giles had the fagade of a great sinner 
without the brains. He believed he was a Fox, but he was 
only an ass, and I think the comedy would be heightened 
by making him, externally, as sinister and macabre as 
possible, the more to expose the emptiness within. Much 
of the acting in the minor parts was good, especially Mr. 
Alan Watts as Tom Alwood, who made a ravishing jeune 
premier, and wore a delightful dress—altogether a very 
good show, having lost little of its vivacity in the course of 
three centuries. Bearing this in mind we can now turn 
with the more profit to the case of Mr. Bottomley and 
Britain’s Daughter. 

Mr. Bottomley, to begin with, is a far more distinguished 
poet than ever was poor Phil Massinger, after all, a very 
fifth-rate Elizabethan, whose sole idea of writing poetry 
was to jumble together into a somehow agreeable pattern 
a number of Shakespearean echoes. But there is literary 
distinction in everything Mr. Bottomley writes, and he 
gives the reader the real authentic thrill. Nest’s speeches, 
excellently delivered by Miss Buckton, are among the best 
achievements in blank verse that have been attained by a 
poet of this generation. But Britain’s Daughter opens up 
a question of wider bearing than the exact degree of excel- 
lence of Mr. Bottomley as a poet. The production was 
a bold and most commendable attempt to acclimatise 
modern poetic drama to the English stage. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot in an interesting article published in the Dial some 
two years ago, discussed the reasons for the absence of 
modern poetic drama, though many poets desired to express 
themselves in this medium, and though the British public 
appeared anxious to enjoy the experiment. This per- 
formance of Britain’s Daughter supplies the answer to 
some of Mr. Eliot’s questions, for we must face the fact 
that 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts is satisfactory, 
despite all its faults, and Britain’s Daughter unsatisfac- 
tory for all its virtues, and the reason is not hard to see. 
Massinger spent his life in a green room, and wrote entirely 
for the stage. Mr. Bottomley writes primarily for the 
library, and thinks at the back of his mind, and so does the 
reader, that it would be very interesting if one day he could 
see his plays acted. Mr. Bottomley probably goes to the 
theatre as rarely as possible (and heaven knows I sympathise 
with him) and, even if he went, he would not find a theatre 
that would be of any assistance to him. Massinger and his 
contemporaries were always at the theatre, and learned 
to play on their instrument as onan old fiddle. The mutual 
education of dramatist and actor was continual. Agreed 
that the performance of Britain’s Daughter was far from 
perfect. The play was badly under-rehearsed. Several 
of the actors were inadequate to their task. Nevertheless, 
even granted an ideal performance, Britain’s Daughter 
would display the fact that Mr. Bottomley, through no 
fault of his own, lacks the theatrical education, which only a 
satisfactory milieu can give. Read Britain’s Daughter and 
then see it acted, and you become aware of a certain 
monotony that you did not feel when reading it. Then 
turn back to the text and you will notice that a great deal 
of variety has been put into the stage directions, which 
are written as carefully as all the rest of the play, and 
simply go for nothing when it is acted. Take the opening 
description of the scene : 

The night is clear, with a few stars : the sea is still, except for the 
occasional plash of a small wave at the water’s edge, and the 
— flash of a star’s reflection, extended along a gathering 

pple. 


In the darkness the stems of two Roman galleys make a darker 
mass at the back to the left. In the right foreground rises a weed- 
hung salt-encrusted mooring post. 

Now, this is perfectly satisfactory from a purely literary 
point of view, but useless theatrically. Occasional plashes 
and occasional flashes are simply out of the question on the 
stage, and salt-encrusted mooring-posts are not much 
better. Yet miss them out and monotony results. They 
must be somehow brought into the text in the Elizabethan 
manner. By this means the atmosphere will be effectively 
suggested, and the necessary variety of tone introduced. 
But take again Mr. Bottomley’s blank verse, so delightful 

to read and to study in the closet. It puts too great a 
strain on any possible troupe of actors. A great deal of 
trouble had evidently been taken with the elocution, which 
compared very favourably with that of the Massinger, 
where the wrong word was stressed unpardonably often, 
Still, the elaborate cesuras and roughnesses (intentionally 
exaggerated for persons of humble birth) became impossible 
to recite, with the result that the lines were frequently 
inaudible at the back of the house. With all respect to 
Mr. Bottomley, prose would often have been more practical. 
As a matter of curiosity, I followed a good deal of the verse 
with the book open before me, and noticed continual small 
verbal inaccuracies, which did not appear to make as much 
difference as they would have done had there been a closer 
theatrical correlation between the spoken and the written 
word. The Elizabethan playwright probably had in his 
mind’s eye, when he wrote, not only his company, but the 
actor who was to deliver the very speech. Shakespeare, 
indeed, in his final period, when, as we are credibly informed, 
he wrote merely because he was too bored to do anything 
else, occasionally tripped over into elocutionary obscurity 
and becomes nearly as difficult as Mr. Bottomley at his 
easiest : 

She is that queen of Tunis: she that dwells 

Ten leagues beyond men’s life : she that from Naples 

Can have no note, unless the sun were post— 

The man in the moon’s too slow—till new-born chins 

Be rough and razorable,” etc., etc. 


But in the full flush of his dramatic creation, his lines say 
themselves (I hope I am not, by the choice of passages, 
loading the dice against Mr. Bottomley): 
Whence is that knocking ? 

How is’t with me when every sound appals me ? 

What hands are here? Ha! They pluck out mine eyes! 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red . 
No actor of any sensibility could be in doubt as to how 
these lines should run. But when Shakespeare, in his 
best period, wanted to be rough he used prose and made 
that, even at its hardest, fairly easy to recite (here I am 
certainly not unduly loading the dice) : 

Put money in thy purse: follow these wars: defeat thy favour 
with an usurped beard. I say, put money in thy purse. It cannot 
be that Desdemona should long continue her love to the Moor— 
put money in thy purse—nor he his to her: it was a violent com- 
mencement, and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration: 
put but money in thy purse. These Moors are changeable in their 
wills—fill thy purse with money—the food that now is as luscious 
as locusts shall be to him shortly as bitter as coloquintida. 

Shakespeare probably knew quite well who was going to 
play Iago, and must have heard the actor’s voice, declaiming 
as he wrote. For Shakespeare, too, spent his life in a 
green room. It is not Mr. Bottomley’s fault, but the 
misfortune of his having been born to an unpropitious 
generation, that has prevented him reaping the full advan- 
tage of his dramatic talents. Massinger, that small-scaled 
man, through no merit of his own, can carry in perfect 
comfort, his modest robe ; he was born to a suitable milieu. 
Thus it is that in order to appreciate him it is essential 
to see him acted, but to see Britain’s Daughter on the 
stage is merely an extremely interesting experience. 
Francis BIRRELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. SADLER’S edition of Crabb Robinson’s Diary, 
Reminiscences, and Correspondence—the only one 
hitherto available—confessedly does not include 

more than a twenty-fifth or thirtieth part of the whole. 
From 1811 to 1867 there is a detailed daily journal; from 
1790 to 1843 there are four huge volumes of Reminiscences, 
averaging 450 folio pages ; there are thirty-two volumes of 
cotrespondence, each containing some 160 letters—for the 
most part to or from himself—many of them very long. 
In addition there are twenty-eight volumes containing 
Journals of Tours, and various volumes and bundles of 
miscellanea. It is from these unpublished sources that 
Miss Edith Morley has compiled a delightful volume, 
choosing such extracts as refer to Blake, Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Lamb (Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Lamb. 
Manchester University Press. Longmans and Green. 
7s. 6d.) 
- * * 

Everybody called him “‘ Old Crabb,” and the freedom 
with which the young treated him, and his own heedlessness 
of his own dignity, used to shock men who were more 
nearly his contemporaries. There are some characters 
who, if they are to be described justly, must be at the 
same time gently laughed at. Crabb Robinson was one 
of these. Bagehot, who as a young man used to attend 
his breakfast parties, describes them thus: “ Your host, 
just as you were sitting down to breakfast, found he had 
forgotten to make tea, then he could not find his keys, 
then he rang the bell to have them searched for; but 
long before the servant came he had gone off in ‘ Schiller- 
Goethe,’ and could not in the least remember what be 
had wanted. The more astute of his guests used to break- 
fast before they came, and then there was much interest 
in seeing a steady literary man, who did not understand 
the region, in agonies at having to hear three stories before 
he got his tea, one again between his milk and sugar, 
another between his butter and his toast, and additional 
zest in making a stealthy inquiry that was sure to inter- 
a Ss coming delicacies by bringing in Schiller and 

the.” 


* * ad 


Almost any extract from his diaries will illustrate ‘“ Old 
Crabb’s ” conversation, for they are written as a plain man 
with a powerful memory talks. Like most raconteurs in old 
age, he constantly repeated himself, and young men used to 
ask each other after one of his entertainments, “‘ Did you 
undergo the story of the bust?” Though his memory 
was powerful, he complained he had no memory; just as 
his modesty led him into asserting emphatically that he 
could not write and had no talents, though his diary shows 
that in its effective, unaffected simplicity his style is 
admirable, and his gift of speaking had made him tolerably 
successful at the Bar. Yet in respect of proper names 
his memory was certainly weak. Bagehot tells us Clough 
would always be referred to as “* that admirable and accom- 
plished man. You know whom I mean. The one who 
never says anything.” 

* * * 


Dr. Sadler quoted the following lines from The Excursion 
at the beginning of his Diary, Reminiscences and Corre- 
cr of Crabb Robinson. They suit “Old Crabb” 
well ; 

A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 

And confident to-morrows ; with a face 

Not worldly minded, for it bears too much 

Of Nature’s impress—gaiety and health, 

Freedom and hope ; but keen withal, and shrewd. 

His gestures note—and, hark ! his tones of voice 

Are all vivacious as his mien and looks. 
“I have through life,” he said of himself, “ had animal 
spirits in a high degree.” In some respects he reminds me 
of another diarist, Creevey. Crabb Robinson dearly loved 
a literary lion, but he was not a snob; Creevey loved a 
great man, and he was not a snob either. Both were 
immensely sociable men, and their careers show that 


vitality and high spirits and good nature are the social 
assets which last best after all. 
- ” * 

Here is a peep at Blake: “‘ On the 17th I called on him 
in his house in ousteien Court in the Strand. The inter- 
view was a short one, and what I saw was more remarkable 
than what I heard. He was at work engraving in a small 
bedroom, light and looking out on a mean yard—every- 
thing in the room squalid and indicating poverty except 
himself. And there was a natural gentility about, and an 
insensibility to the seeming poverty which quite removed 
the impression. Besides, his linen was clean, his hand 
white and his hair quite unembarrassed when he begged 
me to sit down, as if he were in a palace. There was but 
one chair in the room besides that on which he sat. On 
my putting my hand to it, I found that it would have fallen 
to pieces if I had lifted it. So, as if I had been a Sybarite, 
I said with a smile, ‘ Will you let me indulge myself?’ 
And I sat on the bed and near him. And during my short 
stay there was nothing in him that betrayed that he was 
aware of what to other persons might have been even 
offensive, not in his person, but in all about him. His 
wife I saw at this time, and she seemed to be the very 
woman to make him happy. She had been formed by 
him. Indeed, otherwise she could not have lived with 
him. Notwithstanding her dress, which was poor and 
dirty, she had a good expression in her countenance—and 
with a dark eye, had remains of beauty in her youth. She 
had that virtue of virtues in a wife, an implicit reverence 
of her husband. It is quite certain that she believed in 
all his visions, and on one occasion, not this day, speaking 
of his visions, she said, ‘ You know, dear, the first time 
you saw God was when you were four years old. And 
he put his head to the window and set you a screaming.’ 
In a word, she was formed on the Miltonic model, and 
like the first wife, Eve, worshipped God in her husband, 
he being to her what God was to him.” Vide Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, passim. 

* * * 

I did not find the passages about Lamb so interesting as 
those about Wordsworth. Old Crabb was a shrewd 
judge of character, he saw the beauty of Lamb’s, but he 
had not an eye for charm or whimsicality, and he was 
without the power of conveying them even when he did 
see them. Mere is an interesting remark of Words- 
worth about his own poems and the public: “ The appro- 
bation of a few compensates for the want of popularity. 
But no one,” said he, “* has completely understood me—not 
even Coleridge. He is not happy enough. I am myself 
one of the happiest of men, and no man who lives a life 
of constant bustle and whose happiness ——— on the 
opinions of others can possibly comprehend the best of 
my poems.” 

~ * * 

M. Emile Legouis has just published a book, William 
Wordsworth and Annette Vallon (Dent. 5s.). This book is 
a careful investigation of that love-story in Wordsworth’s 
early life, which Professor Harper, following up a clue 
given him by M. Legouis, first sketched in his William 
Wordsworth, His Life, Works and Influence. He made 
further researches, discovering the birth and marriage 
certificates of Caroline Wordsworth’s illegitimate daughter. 

* * * 

Why did Wordsworth leave France without marrying 
Annette? This is a question to which there might be 
many answers. In the frst place, we do not know Annette ; 
in the second, such behaviour is unparalleled, though 
it is certainly unlike Wordsworth. M. Legouis inclines 
to attribute his conduct to poverty. He guesses that 
Wordsworth intended to return to France, after extracting 
money ultimately due to him from his guardians. He 
suggests that Wordsworth’s native wariness inclined him 
to procrastination and that though “ Annette was fascinat- 
ing,” she “ remained in part a mystery to him.” In short, 
he doubted if he would be happy with her; he “ felt 
anxious at having so far resigned his will power and lost 
the control of his actions.” It may be so. The little 
book is very interesting, and it starts one speculating what 
sort of poetry Wordsworth would have written if he had 
not been “ one of the happiest of men.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Ann Severn and the Fieldings. By May Srncriarr. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

The Enchanted April. By the Author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.” Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Those who make any attempt to survey the endemic outbreak 
of English fiction are bound to find themselves exposed to a 
charge of showing feminist bias. It will be pointed out that 
their pages show a noticeable preponderance of the names of 
women novelists, and that when transitions are made from the 
works signed by these names to those owned by men the spirits 
of the writer seemed to suffer a marked depression. That will 
be true. But it will be a symptom not of the writer’s prejudice 
but of his honesty. For it happens that just at this moment the 
mass of the good minor work in fiction is done by women. Ifone 
begins to try to enumerate the women fiction-writers who have 
made their reputations during the last eight or nine years, a long 
list tumbles out of one’s mind—Clemence Dane, G. B. Stern, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Mary Webb, Rose Macaulay, E. M. Delafield, 
Dorothy Richardson, Eleanor Farjeon, V. Sackviile-West, 
Constance Holme, Virginia Woolf, Sylvia Lynd, Katherine 
Mansfield, Stella Benson, F. Tennyson Jesse . . . the list runs 
on. Some of these may be Philistines, and others unduly 
eclectic, but they are all indubitably writers of a certain horse- 
power. Now if one tries to compose a list of equivalent male 
novelists it is not nearly so easy a matter. Frank Swinnerton, 
D. H. Lawrence, Francis Brett Young, Aldous Huxley, P. Ger- 
hardi, Michael Arlen, Robert Keable, Basil Creighton. .. . 
The list, before it is done, shows signs of becoming a charitable 
institution. This is, of course, no cause for feminist exultation. 
The major positions are still held by men; and this prepotence 
of the female on the lesser fields of glory is as likely as not 
one of the consequences of the war. No doubt there lie many 
dead in France and in the East and under the seas who desired 
nothing better than to live and keep certain appointments 
between their imaginations and pen and ink. Maybe there 
will find their way into the hands of readers (if there be any 
such in-and-out paths between the world as some claim) 
certain volumes which will tell us what we have missed through 
this leakage of lives; volumes which we will find in places 
where we read, though we will not be able to remember putting 
them down on the library list or recognise the publisher’s 
imprint ; volumes in which the theme will be as arresting as 
the themes one invents just before one goes to sleep, in which 
every sentence is turned as perfectly as one intends all sentences 
shall be in the book one is just going to begin ; volumes which 
will grow weightless in the hand and fade when the clock strikes 
twelve. Those would be the books to read. The ghost author 
would be able to carry on the story nearer the end than we 
can ; would be able to tell us what happened to Tess after the 
black flag fell. 

But to return to the terrestrial novel with which we have at 
present to be content, we find that fiction is at the present 
moment largely in women’s hands ; and that may very well be 
(whether one’s bias is feminist or not) a cause for anxiety. It 
might so easily happen when an author is a woman that her 
book may be something more (or rather less) than the sum of 
the artist’s relationship to her subject; it may also be an 
account of the woman’s relationship to society. If she keeps 
herself to herself as an artist, she will, if her creative imagination 
perceives George in such and such a place at such and such a 
moment, describe George in such and such a place and at such 
and such a moment. But if she is primarily concerned with 
her relationship to society she will ask herself (if she be the 
acquiescent type) “* Will society think me a nice woman if 
I make George do that ? Because, if it won’t, out that must go,” 
or (if she be the rebellions type), “* Will society think I am 
truckling to its false ideas of how a woman ought to think and 
feel if I draw George in that way ? Because, if so, out it goes.”’ 
It is true that the same temptation to abandon the attitude of 
the artist assails men. D’Annunzio constantly lets his subject 
go hang while he makes it perfectly clear that he is the Trium- 
phant Male; and so, too, does Knut Hamsun. But women 
are specially liable to this temptation because their special 
relationship with society, as differentiated from men, is rubbed 
into them. They are, as Miss Macaulay has put it in Mystery 
at Geneva, News. “Crime is News; divorce is News; girl 
mothers are News ; fabric gloves and dolls’ eyes are, for some 
unaccountable reason, News; centenaries of famous men are, 
for some still stranger reason, News; railway accidents are 
News ; the wrongdoing of clergymen is News ; strangest of all, 
women are, inherently and with no activities on their part, 








News, in a way that men are not. . . . All sorts of articles and 
letters appear in the papers about women. Profound questions 
are raised concerning them. Should they smoke? Should 
they work? Vote? Take Orders? Marry? Exist? Are 
not their skirts too short, or their sleeves ? Have they a sense 
of humour, of honour, of direction? Are spinsters superfluous ? 
But how seldom similar enquiries are propounded about men. 
How few persons discuss superfluous bachelors, or whether the 
male arm or leg is an immodest sight, or whether men should 
vote. For men are not news.” 


Now, here are two books by women novelists which it is 
amusing to examine for effects of the consciousness of being 
news. Women are not so much news as they used to be. The 
argument is changing its field, is moving in the direction of 
disappearance. Miss Lynn Lynton’s articles on The Girl of 
the Period would have no chance of appearing in the Fortnightly 
now or of being eagerly discussed in the drawing-rooms of the 
cultured. They would have to take their chance now in one 
of the lesser Sunday papers and be slumbered over by the 
exhausted working classes while the children were out at Sunday- 
school. It is not surprising, therefore, that these two women 
novelists, whose work does seem to reflect to a fault the 
argument about women, are those who have been writing for 
a matter of twenty years or more ; the author of Elizabeth and 
her German Garden and Miss May Sinclair, who neatly repre- 
sent respectively the acquiescent and rebellious types who 
compromise with the artist in their bosoms. The Enchanted 
April is in the nature of a disaster. The author of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden has the most enviable talent, a pene- 
trating and graceful intelligence which might have belonged 
to the eighteenth century and which finds its natural form 
in wit, anda pretty style, which paints a clear pastel of the world. 
She suffers, however, from a fatal tendency to humbug; an 
unpleasing predisposition to write as if, had she lived in a 
darker age than this, she would have referred to herself as 
** little me.” Over that tendency she seemed in late years 
to have triumphed, and there can be no question but that Vera 
was a remarkable novel. But in The Enchanted April she has 
lapsed back into the unplumbed seas of artificial femininity. 
It is a description of how three dowdy women, grotesque as 
people are who live in Kensington and Hampstead, go out to 
an Italian castle for the spring and all become dear little women 
because of the almond blossom. The playfulness of this book 
if quite unforgettable. 

Miss Sinclair’s fault is the reverse. She is too rebellious to 
see quite straight as an artist. Anne Severn and the Fieldings 
is, in any case, not one of Miss Sinclair’s best books because, 
although it contains the essential truth about all its characters, 
it is not true enough to the appearances of the world. The 
myth she has designed to express her discovery hardly holds 
together. There is reality in the theme of Jerrold, the man 
who is everything that is noble and fine, but who is evasive 
and turns his back on unpleasantness ; who though he loves 
Anne turns away from her for a time because she looked after 
his father in his last illness and is therefore associated in his 
mind with pain and loss; who when lies are told about this 
beloved woman, cannot ask her for the truth lest it should be 
disagreeable ; who, though he makes another tie that is im- 
moral because there can be no true tie between him and anyone 
but Anne, is so fastidious that he chooses for an associate 
someone who is so exquisite that she, too, both by him and Anne, 
must be loved and respected. But the circumstances of the 
book are so casually imagined that the mind is sceptical. The 
story depends on the credibility of the marriage of Colin, Jerrold’s 
brother, to Queenie ; for it is because of Queenie’s desertion of 
her husband when he has shell-shock that Anne has to take 
charge of Colin, and by nursing him day and night, to put herself 
under the suspicion of being his mistress which alienates her 
from Jerrold. But it is incredible that Queenie, a young lady 
who resembles a sabre-toothed tigress hardened by the fre- 
quenting of dance clubs, should have married a flimsy and 
gentle young person like Colin, who suffered from the disad- 
vantage of being a younger son. Nor is it credible that Anne 
Severn, the daughter of an Indian Judge, should have been 
permitted to stay with Colin alone without a chaperon. Nor 
is it likely that Colin and Jerrold’s mother would have informed 
Jerrold that Anne was Colin’s mistress in order to prevent 
Jerrold marrying her, because she feared that, in that event, 
she would have to look after her shell-shocked son herself. 
She would surely see that if this lie came to Anne’s ears she 
would probably feel far more like abandoning Colin than she 
would if she married Jerrold. And again, as in The Romantic, 
Miss Sinclair introduces a doctor to tell us what the book really 
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lishing. 


Empire. 





Aeschylus. 


Herodotus. 


WM. 


That aim is being steadily pursued. 
have already appeared. 


§] Those who know Greek and Latin will find that the Loeb editions, in which the ablest 
scholars of England and America have co-operated, give texts which are critically of the 
best and have been revised in the light of the latest knowledge. 
each other page by page. 


The 


8 New Volumes just Published. 


Translated by H. Weir Smith. 
Vol. IL, containing: The Persians, 
Prometheus, Suppliant Maidens, & The 
Seven against Thebes. The plays of 
Aeschylus, hardly less than the Odyssey, 
are a miracle of literature. Before 
Aeschylus, tragedy was not ; with him it 
leapt into life full-grown. 


Translated by A. D. Godley. 
Vol. III. Mr. Godley, first known as a 
masterly writer of light verse, was just 
the translator for the vivid and whimsical 
“ Father of History,’’ whose book, full of 
genuine facts as it is, is umequalled as a 
magazine of odd stories. 


Polybius, Vols. I. & II. Translated by 


W. R. Paton. The History of Polybius is 
remarkable, not only for the detailed 
description of events, but for the lessons 
which he draws for the statesman, and for 
the careful sketches of statesmanship. 
It is full of lively touches, and the reader 
will learn only here such things as the 
way to make a Roman camp, from 
the first turf turned to the completed 
fortress. 





HEINEMANN 


Claudian. 


Livy. 


Xenophon. 


2 Vols. Translated by M. 
Platnauer. Of Claudian, Gibbon wrote : 
“He is read with pleasure in every 
country that has retained or acquired the 
knowledge of the Latin language.’’ And 
again: ‘ Claudian had placed himself, 
after an interval of 300 years, among the 
poets of ancient Rome.” 


Translated by B. O. Foster. Vol. II. 
Livy, the great historian of Rome, 
is not only our chief, or sole, 
authority for many of the events that 
he describes, but is master of a 
fascinating style and knows how to 
make the dry bones live. 


Translated by C. L. Brownson 
and O. J. Todd. Vol. III. Containing 
the Anabasis (vi.-vii.), Hellenica and the 
Symposium. The “ Anabasis”’ is one of 
the finest books of ad venture ever written; 
the “‘ Hellenica’’’ carries on the history 
of Greece where Thucydides left off ; the 
“Symposium ” gives an account of an 
Attic feast, where the flow of soul is not 
absent—it gives an inimitable picture of 
manners. 


| The volumes, well bound and printed—“ the ideal form in which to read the Greeks and Romans 
—are published in cloth at ten shillings each, and in leather at twelve and sixpence each. 
who are curious about the less explored parts of our ancient inheritance should write for the complete list. 
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LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Editors: £. Capps, PA.D., Litt.D.; T. E. Page, Litt.D.; W.H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 


The Loeb Classical Library is one of the greatest enterprises in the whole history of pub- 
Its founder’s aim was to put within the reach of the English-speaking world a 
good translation of every author worth reprinting from Homer to the Fall of the Roman 
More than One Hundred and Thirty volumes 
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is about. This is not cricket. But more damaging to the 
effect of Anne Severn and the Fieldings than these mechanical 
defects is Miss Sinclair’s reaction against the fluffy feminine 
ideal, which is the pernicious joy of the author of Elizabeth and 
her German Garden. Anne Severn is her author’s declaration 
that a woman can be passionate and sexual and yet a cool and 
dignified human being. She is rather more that than she is 
a person. She has something of the almost priggish open- 
airiness and self-reliance that the early pioneers of the higher 
education of women strove to inculcate in their pupils. She 
interrupts the story to say “ Yea” to a “ Nay” that was 
uttered in a controversy outside it. When she intervenes in 
the processes of the tractor (“she stooped, did something 
mysterious and efficient with a lever; the wheels dipped, 
raising the shares to their right level, and the tractor set off 
again”) there is a surface on the description of her action, a 
glossy surface such as one sees on those big advertisements 
that hang in railway stations, which proceeds from Miss Sinclair’s 
consciousness that many people have alleged from time to time 
that the things that women do with levers may be mysterious 
but are not efficient. It is this slight disingenuousness 
in the conception of the principal character that makes the 
book distinctly less impressive than Miss Sinclair’s novels usually 
are. For it is primarily a novel about passion ; and when one 
is shown Anne consumed by passion, the very power of her 
creator makes us shocked and incredulous. This is the real 
thing; but how startling it is that Anne should have felt it. 
One feels as a headmistress might if she discovered that the head 
prefect was engaged in an ardent love affair. This is not to 
say that Miss Sinclair is not a gifted and delightful artist. She 
has shown herself that in other volumes; she shows herself 
that here, in the description of the happy peace of Wyck on the 
Cotswolds, and in the characterisation of the Fieldings. But 
perhaps just because here is a romantic theme, that might well 
involve its writer in adherence to the romantic conception of 
women, she has forfeited one tiny part of her artistry. 
ReEBEccA WEST. 


A GREATLY MALIGNED MAN 


Pietro Aretino, the Scourge of Princes (1492-1556). By Epwarp 
Hutton. Constable. 12s. 


Pietro Bacci, the divine Aretine or citizen of Arezzo, the 
blackguard founder of the yellow press, the ‘* Scourge of Princes,”’ 
the brilliant playwright, the adorer of Raphael and crony of 
Titian, was not, as he would have it believed, a bastard. Mr. 
Hutton, in his learned and not unfriendly monograph, proves 
conclusively that he was the son of a respectable shoemaker 
and his wife adady of blameless virtue. The truth leaked out 
even in Aretino’s lifetime, and naturally his reputation suffered, 
as he was wont indiscreetly to boast that both his mother and 
his sister were courtesans. The whole business is characteristic 
of Aretino’s desire to make the worst of himself, and perhaps he 
cannot entirely blame society, if society has taken him at his 
word. For Aretino has stood for generations as the symbol of 
iniquity, and Mr. Hutton, with this symbol at the back of his 
mind, has been led into inconsistency in his book. He tells us 
several times, in the preface and elsewhere, that Aretino is a 
monster, but when he gets down to the facts the monster becomes 
quite an agreeable animal. 

There were certainly repulsive qualities about Aretino. His 
habit of ladling out religion and blackmail from alternate tubs 
is, as Mr. Hutton says, rather nauseating, and the fact that the 
idea has caught on so well since makes it more nauseating still. 
Again, he was the first person to realise the possibilities of the 
printing press as an instrument of publicity ; insensibly his 
pasquinades became almanacs, his almanacs quarterlies, and 
his quarterlies newspapers. He also started the irritating habit 
of publishing his private correspondence in his own life-time, 
all of which has an unpleasantly modern ring. But there is a 
credit account, such as could not be urged in favour of news- 
paper owners to-day. He only blackmailed the veryrich, and a 
great quantity of his earnings was given away to the very poor. 
For never has anyone so splendidly kept open house as Aretino 
did at Venice. Guests were streaming in and out all day long, 
till strangers frequently turned up for meals, thinking the place 
was a restaurant, and at times, it is reported, made noisy com- 
plaints about the quality of the food. Not that Aretino minded. 
Anybody hungry or in rags could get food and clothing from 
him, as he revelled in his palace with a motley harem of both 
sexes, secretaries, servants and what not, who mercilessly pillaged 
and robbed him, ran away with each other, libelled him from a 
distance, lost all their money and trotted back to be forgiven. 


Few men have been by nature so forgiving as Aretino, or had 
their capacity for forgiveness put to such severe tests. 

There was another important difference between Aretino and 
the modern newspaper proprietor. He was an extremely good 
writer. He had the great advantage, in an age of faded 
pedantry, of knowing neither Latin nor Greek, though he pre- 
tended to be a better scholar than he was, and in consequence 
he became a pioneer of modern Italian. Owing to his unfortu- 
nate Luxurious Sonnets he has gained a reputation as a merely 
obscene writer, which does him grave injustice, and those who 
turn even to these for illicit thrills will be grievously disap- 
pointed. There is a cold repulsiveness about the licentious 
descriptions, which shows Aretino had no real talent for sensual 
writing. The point of the book was in the plates, designed by 
Giulio Romano and engraved by Mare Antonio. They have, 
however, completely vanished, and anyone who thinks to have 
come on them may rest, assured he has only found feeble 
versions by the Caracci. Aretino’s serious writings are a very 
different matter. In his comedies he shows himself a real 
pioneer. Their vivacity is tremendous and they are acrid with 
the smell of the streets. It is not easy to find more agreeable 
light reading, though he displays little real theatrical sense or 
even capacity for creating character. But The Courtesan in 
particular is a very racy affair, which can be commended to the 
most dyspeptic. And he cleared the ground for Moliére. 

In another important particular he differed from the modern 
newspaper proprietor. He had a genuine love of art and was the 
generous friend of all the best people. He adored Raphael, 
venerated Michael Angelo, and was the faithful advertiser of 
Titian and Sansovino. Never has a critic boomed an artist so 
thoroughly, so consistently and so disinterestedly as Aretino 
boomed Titian and Sansovino. He puffed them to Popes, 
emperors and princes, and spread their fame through France 
and Germany. Were they ever in trouble, he rushed to their 
assistance and his newspapers thundered in chorus. Besides, 
he knew what he was talking about, though when he writes to 
philistine art patrons he may use arguments calculated to shock 
our austerer zstheticians. Thus, he advises a prince to buy a 
bronze Venus, by a friend of his, so perfectly wrought “ that 
every line will fill the onlooker with desire.” But when he 
writes: ‘* Divine in beauty was Raphael, and Michael Angelo 
more divine than human in his stupendous design, but Titian 
has in his brush the sense of things” he was merely telling the 
truth. It must be admitted he did not come very well out of 
his relations with Michael Angelo, who, in spite of adulation and 
entreaty, consistently refused to send him any drawings till one 
day ‘* The Scourge of Princes ”’ lost his temper and thought to 
get his own back with a furious letter—some of which cannot be 
quoted here—about the paintings in the Sistine Chapel. “ Is it 
possible that you who in the quality of divine do not deign to 
hold commerce with man, have done that in the greatest temple 
of God? On the first altar of Jesus? In the greatest chapel of 
the world ? Where the great cardinals of the Church, where the 
venerable pontiffs, where the Vicar of Christ with catholic cere- 
monies, sacred orders and divine orisons, contemplate and adore 
His body, blood and flesh? Your style suits a public bath better 
than the sovereign choir,” and a great deal more to the same 
effect and worse. As a matter of fact, the mob tended to sym- 
pathise with this preposterous nonsense : 

But the Imperial bag passed on 
In maiden meditation fancy free. 
His hide was thicker than that of the princes. 

Still, such outbursts were rare. Aretino might lacerate the 
princes. But he unselfishly loved genius. The shoemaker’s 
son, canaille at bottom, knew where his power lay, and took a 
pardonable pleasure in riding in state beside the Emperor 
Charles, in being given a golden chain weighing 10 lbs. by 
Francis I., or being offered a cardinal’s hat by the Pope. Printing 
House should at any rate erect a memorial to him. He raised 
the price of journalism, perhaps even invented the profession. 

Despite his blackguardism, libels and vendettas, he was & 
large-hearted, impulsive, childish creature, who enjoyed giving 
as much as earning. The worst that is urged against him is the 
scandalous laxity of his private life; in truth, one of the more 
pardonable of the sins. It shows, at any rate, a spontaneous 
warm reaction to human beings, which contrasts favourably with 
the calculated misanthropy of politicians and soldiers. Take 
Aretino all in all, he was a great clumsy bundle of affections, 
natural and otherwise, and personally I should have prefe 
his society to that of Savanarola or even Dante. And so, I 
believe, would Mr. Hutton if he could get over the shock of 
loving “such a monster.” Incidentally, Mr. Hutton observes 
that the sack of Rome in 1527 was the greatest disaster that has 
overtaken Europe in modern times. It was pretty bad, no 
doubt, but I think the world-war was worse. F. B. 
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MR. JAMES BECK’S NEW BOOK 


ON 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


A Brief Study of the Genesis, Formulation and 
Political Philosophy of the Constitution of the 
United States. 








By JAMES M. BECK, 


Solicitor-General of the United States, Honorary Bencher of 
Gray’s Inn. With a Preface by the Earl of Balfour and an 
Introduction by Sir John Simon, K.C., M.P. 7/6 net 





Dean Inge in the “ Daily Telegraph,” writes— 
“ Mr. Beck has delivered and published these delightful lectures 


to enlighten us on a subject on which he is a great authority, the 
history of the American Constitution. All Americans venerate 
their Constitution and are proud of the men who drew it up. 
They are abundantly justified in feeling this pride. The American 
Constitution is a splendid monument of constructive statesmanship, 
“the most wonderful work,’ in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, ‘ ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.’ No 
Englishman can read Mr. Beck’s lectures without a sympathetic 
thrill of admiration for an achievement which set the young 
republic on its triumphant course of unbroken progress and ever- 
growing greatness.” 


“The Sunday Times” says— 


“There is probably no contemporary American personality 
more popular among the intelligentsia of England than Mr. Beck, 
and it will be long before his splendid work in explaining to his 
compatriots the spirit by which England was inspired on her entry 
into the Great War will cease to be remembered with affectionate 
gratitude. There was no single nameable factor which more 
contributed to bring the United States into that conflict. . . . 
The average Englishman knows regrettably little of American 
history but the American Constitution, of American practical 
Politics, of the American mentality, and our ignorance of those 
factors exposes us to the risk of perpetrating grotesque errors of 
judgment, and of committing serious political blunders. Mr. 
Beck’s eloquent and luminous utterances have done much already 
to make us aware of this source of misunderstanding; their 
Preservation in volume form will accomplish still more.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., 
Publishers, London, E,.C.4 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 








THE HOUSE OF THE 
FIGHTING COCKS 
By HENRY BAERLEIN 7s. 6d. 


A. G. Gardiner says: “ No single quotation can do justice 
to the perfume of this delightful book, with its unfailing 
drollery and laughing satire, its adventures and its fun. 


a 
AND HAVE NOT LOVE 
By HAMILTON FYFE 7s. 6d. 


Evening Standard: “ A very human book.” 


v7] 
EVE OF SABA 


By LESTER RALPH 7s. 6d. 


The Times: “‘ There need be nothing but praise for 
Lester Ralph’s new book.” 


i] 
LAND OF MOONSHINE 
By MARY L. PENDERED 7s. 6d. 
Author of “‘ The Silent Battlefield,” &c. 
a 
CONSTANCY 
By NORA KENT 7S. 6d. 
Author of “‘ The Greater Dawn,” &c. 
77) 
SOME CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
By FRANK RUTTER 6s. 
Charles Marriott in the Westminster Gazetie says: “ It is 


as good a fulfilment of its title as one could wish to have.” 
P. G. Konody in the Observer says : “ It contains illuminat- 
ing essays on contemporary art.”’ 


a 
AUTHORSHIP 


By “A Well-known Author.” 6s. 


An invaluable guide to literary technique. , 
Gerald Gould says: “It is extremely good and contains 
a lot of good advice.” 
a 


SAMUEL PEPYS: 


Administrator, Observer, Gossip. 
By E. HALLAM MOORHOUSE 6s. 


“ Beachcomber" in the Daily Express says: “‘ Every lover 
of Pepys will enjoy this book.” 


77) 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By F. A. SHERWOOD. Illustrated. 18s. 
Sunday Times: “ A very readable book.” 

a 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


By FRANCIS A. COLLINS. Illustrated. 8s. 64. 


This excellent gift-book for boys covers all the phases of 
young people's interest in the art and science of aeroplanes 
and gliders. 

a 


THE BIRTH OF YUGOSLAVIA 
By HENRY BAERLEIN 
Two Volumes, with Map. 42s. 
The Times: “Full of information, spiced with wit and 
omamented with anecdote,” 





London, W.C. 


Devonshire Street, 
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LORD DUNSANY’S PLAYS 


The Queen’s Enemies, The Tents of the Arabs, A Night at an 
Inn, and The Laughter of the Gods. By Lorp Dunsany. 
Putnams. 1s. 6d. each. 


These four plays are one-act prose dramas save the last, 
which has three acts. Each cover displays a terrifying 
futurist design (but without jackal or dromedary), and this 
is not indicative of what is underneath. So much for 
the roofing. One of the most peculiar features of these 
plays is that, while fundamentally barbaric or Eastern 
in setting and atmosphere, their dialogue is sometimes too 
reminiscent of Western chatter—as if cultured and imaginative 
English (or Irish) people were sitting together round a luncheon 
basket. It is true that the dialogue is frequently successful 
enough ; but sometimes it is not, and that in spite of the inclusion 
of unusual words like “ prithee”” and “ hath,” and many un- 
colloquial twists and turns of grammar. But very exacting it 
is, this original would-be exotic art of Lord Dunsany’s, when 
he aims at keeping our minds fixed in that far-away Eastern 
world of his, which is so full of strange colouring—orchids, 
yellow sands, and a desert sun. The Elizabethans experienced 
less difficulty in uprearing their romantic tabernacle since they 
wrote for the most part in blank verse, which lends itself readily 
to almost any theme remote or unusual. But Lord Dunsany’s 
medium is nervous poetical prose, and this sometimes lets the 
reader down sadly because its quality is too essentially British. 
“ Hark, they are coming back. They are singing a hunting 
song. . . . Why, they have killed a beast. All four of the 
men are bringing it in on two branches.” That kind of language, 
after all, may be quite right. But it makes the present reviewer 
think too readily of Sherwood Forest, Robin Hood and Little 
John. It seems to him to be too fresh and breezy to put into 
the mouth of any Oriental lady living at the time of the decadence 
in Babylon. 

But a further example, if you strike out the unfortunate 
word “ ridiculous,” seems to the reviewer to be quite right. 
** When the gods prophesy rain in the season of rain, or the 
death of an old man, we believe them. But when the gods 
prophesy something incredible and ridiculous, such as happens 
not nowadays, and hath not been heard of since the fall of 
Bleth, then our credulity is over-taxed. It is possible that a 
man should lie; it is not possible that the gods should destroy a 
city nowadays.” Now and then, when he goes whack for the 
right thing, he may do it so emphatically as to make matters 
worse than ever. ‘ There were emeralds in it that outstared 
the sea’—which inflated line is a piece of bad Marlowese. 
Lord Dunsany seems to be conscious that prose does not always 
quite promote the right atmosphere, for he keeps repeating 
himself, using the same sentence in its original form or with a 
slight variation, under the impression, one presumes, that it 
will lend a peculiar strangeness to the Janguage: ‘‘ I would not 
do this thing, Aoob. I would not do it. It is only what I 
say to myself as I smoke, or at night out in the desert. I say 
to myself ‘ Bel-Narb is king in Thalanna.’” The example 
shows Lord Dunsany at his best in the use of repetition rather 
than at his worst. In the admirable The Queen’s Enemies, 
which tells a tale of hideous Eastern treachery and cleverly 
delineates the character of a cat-like queen, Lord Dunsany seems 
to handle his language fairly fittingly ; nor is 4A Night at an Inn 
open to the above criticism, since the chief dramatis persone 
are four English merchant sailors. The end of this play is 
sheer horror, and it is very skilfully done. The sailors have 
stolen a huge ruby from the forehead of an Indian idol, and 
they afterwards, by the aid of the accomplice they have chosen 
as leader (in recognition of his unusual powers of perception), 
manage to kill the priests when these track them to their hiding- 
place. But while the sailors are merry-making and exulting 
at their success, something unutterably fearful and unforeseen 
happens. The Indian idol they have robbed walks into the room. 
It takes away its ruby eye—and also the four sailors. The 
scene has an oblique analogy to a desolating bad conscience or 
the wrath of heaven. The chief weakness in this play is the 
too crowded murderous and melodramatic element in the 
middle part. But put on the stage we should probably not 
notice any detraction. 

The profoundest of these four works is the three-act play 
entitled The Laughter of the Gods. The point of it might be 
missed by many, but it seems to be this—the visionary cannot 
lie or deceive. He it is, the true Voice of the Gods, who in 
revelation shapes the destiny of the world, even though the 
sword of the executioner be hanging over his head. In the end 
the Gods laugh at the foolish wisdom of pomp and power, for 
the security of the rich and great is only as that of a city built 
at the foot of a slumbering volcano. H. E. P. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA 


On a Chinese Screen. By W. Somerser MauGuamM. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 


In one of the panels of this screen Mr. Maugham has sketched 
the progress of a rolling-stone who wandered into the obscurest 
corners of China, and there met with strange and terrible things 
ignored by any European. The articles he afterwards made out 
of his adventures were remarkable for their tediousness. Whence 
the conclusion that “in writing, the important thing is less richness 
of material than richness of personality.” Yet, given the per- 
sonality, from our relative point of view it does seem as if certain 
external circumstances stimulate its deepest-rooted charac- 
teristics. The atmosphere of China suited Mr. Maugham, or at 
least that part of him which controls the pen. ‘There is an 
urbanity in his nature which sympathises with the thought and 
manners of that ancient civilisation. He sees its contemplative 
wisdom threatened, through its own offspring, by the utilitarian 
opportunism of the West. It is not mere sentiment and reaction 
which leads him to back, on the whole, the native culture against 
the raids of the exploiting foreigner and its own Americanised 
youth. It is the spontaneous impulse of his character to regret, 
even while he observes impartially, the assault by the half- 
sophisticated on the most subtle of works of art—an idea of 
civilisation grown out of the laborious thought of hundreds of 
generations. But at least he is not a propagandist, and he has, 
with an artist’s fidelity, set down the things he saw as he felt them, 
In mere adventurousness they may fall far short of the expe- 
riences of that rolling-stone, but his impressions leave no sug- 
gestion of tedium. ‘The personality transfigures. 

The legend of the inscrutable Chinaman probably arose from 
the unreflecting nature of those who most observed him in the 
early days—traders for the most part, and, as it has been con- 
sidered, right up to the last few years, superfluous for even the 
most responsible members of commercial houses to learn the 
language, it is not surprising that a superficial image has persisted. 
Instinct is to expect hurt from the unaccustomed. Ignorance 
sees the sinister in slanting eyes, and the Chinese Empire is 
visualised in the English suburb, if at all, as a vast Chinatown. 

Although Mr. Maugham’s touch is light, as solid a picture is 
put before us as any traveller could bring back. Some of the 
wayside scenes are clearest, a group of blue-clad coolies resting; 
a stretch of padi fields ; a night at an inn. Nothing is profoundly 
different though everything is inexhaustibly novel. There is, it is 
true, a tower on the border of a grave-yard, and in the tower an 
opening sufficiently large to permit the insertion of a new-born 
babe. At the bottom of the tower is a charnel-pit. The pro- 
vision of a cord shows that some are too soft-hearted to throw the 
babe headlong. That is cutting a knot Europe has yet to untie; 
but it is an insufficient basis for theories. Love of children is 
strong among Chinese parents, and Mr. Maugham saw one 
father dandling his infant in an opium-den—a resort, inciden- 
tally, managed very much better than some familiar public- 
houses. Naturally, many of his observations were made among 
white residents and these would form a collection of rather bitter 
stories. There is a certain acidity in his glance which dissolves 
the pretention of these people to be sufficient to the calls upon 
them—consul, merchant, missionary, agent, and shows them 
struggling with inadequate understanding against circumstances 
too ancient in their order to be overruled. He is not without 
his good-humour, too, and if there is cynicism in some of his 
sketches, in others there is pathos. At least, it seems to enter 
into the life of the agent of the B.A.T., who lived in a bed-sitting 
room in a city that is the gateway into China from Mongolia, and 
sometimes made journeys of hundreds of miles alone into wild 
regions. It meant nothing to him. His adventurous life began 
when he returned to his bed-sitting-room, among his accumulation 
of American magazines, which arrived in amazing quantities by 
each mail, and he indulged in Nevada and Alaska the imagination 
which was blind to the caravans of camels from Mongolia passing 
beneath his window. 

Of all which he saw and heard and has generously shared with 
us we envy most his visit to the philosopher, who lived a thousand 
miles from a railway. A Ph.D. of Berlin (and a visitor to Oxford) 
this old man had found nothing to tempt him to leave again his 
isolation, where, wrapt in the ineffable satisfaction of the Con- 
fuscian philosophy, he contemplated the decadence of his beloved 
country. He was not, like a dummy sage, immune from pride 
or irritation, and snorted at Pragmatism as “ the last refuge of 
those who wish to believe the incredible.” His meagre pocket- 
money was spent in the Chinese equivalent of a disorderly house, 
and, on taking leave of him, he presented Mr. Maugham with two, 
biting love-poems. To the Englishman’s expression of surprise 
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he retorted, with sarcasm : “‘ When China was still an uncivilised 
country every educated man could write verse at least with 
elegance.” 

Mr. Maugham does not tell us how long he stayed in China, but 
many might pass whole lives there without noticing a tithe of the 
moving and beautiful things he records. It is all, we agree, a 
matter of personality. E. R. 


BOOKS FOR HOBBYISTS 


Hand-Woven Carpets: Oriental and European. By A. F. 
Kenprick and C. E. Tatrersauu. Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Benn Bros. £5 5s. 

Chelsea Porcelain. By Wiru1am Kina. Illustrated. Benn 
Bros. £3 138s. 6d. 

Not only are old carpets costly and scarce, but the books 
about them are apt to be the same. Mr. Kendrick’s and Mr. 
Tattersall’s new book is really an extremely cheap one ; for no 
book on this subject is worth having unless it is finely illustrated. 
This one contains over 200 plates and 19 in colour, of which some 
are as beautiful as the most exquisite pictures. Volume I, 
contains the text, Volume II. the illustrations. Volume I. 
is divided into two parts, historical and technical. In the first 
part the history of carpet-making is traced in Persia, India, 
Turkey, in Eastern Asia (among Turcoman tribes and in China), 
then in Spain, Poland, Finland, France ; a final and separate 
chapter is devoted to carpet-making in England. 

The information is packed close. The Orientals have so 
excelled in this art. To the European the carpet is an agreeable 
background for chairs and tables; centuries passed before 
the layers of rushes or rush matting were superseded ; such floor- 
covering was common in even great English houses in the days 
of the Stuarts. To the Oriental centuries earlier the carpet was 
as important as the hearth was to the Englishman. On it he 
lavished his art and that need for artistic expression which, in the 
case of Mohammedans, religion thwarted. A Persian still sits 
on a carpet, prays on a carpet, sleeps on a carpet and makes a 
table of a carpet. Their carpets are of great durability. A 
palace at Ispahan contains in use one which is said to have been 
on the floor since the sixteenth century. The making of pile 
carpets by hand in England followed upon the importation of 
Oriental samples. Practically nothing was known of them before 
the reign of Henry VII. Foot-cloths they had for ceremonial 
occasions. Wolsey received sixty carpets from Venice in 1520, 
and there is a portrait of Henry VIII. standing on a carpet 
patterned in arabesques, but carpets were still rarities. In 
Elizabeth's reign the Levantine Company imported many more ; 
plate 89 in this book reproduces a fine example of an English- 
made carpet of the time of James I. An attempt was made 
earlier to induce a Persian carpet-weaver to come to England. 
It is impossible to follow, even in bare outline, even a single 
section of these historical chapters, which are very carefully 
written and, though condensed, they are full of quotations 
which amuse the imagination. William Morris made some 
noble carpets. The one made in 1881 for the Earl of Carlisle 
took nearly a year to make and weighed nearly a ton. 

The technical part of the book opens with a chapter on 
hand-woven carpets; the second chapter on “ designs” is of 
more general interest. In designing a carpet three facts must 
be taken into consideration—that the design must be one 
which will not be impaired by being fore-shortened ; secondly, 
that it is meant to be walked upon, and that therefore it 
should not give the impression of being an uneven surface 
(realism throws objects into relief); and lastly, since the 
carpet is ever some distance from the eye, that the pattern 
should be bold. Carpet designs tend to be conventional. 
A most striking aspect of the designs of Eastern carpets is 
the manner in which the same patterns are repeated in a 
given period and handed down with slight modifications to 
the next. The book closes with a chapter on the identification 
and classification of rugs and carpets, which will be of the 
greatest value to purchasers and connoisseurs, and each kind 
is illustrated by a plate. It is a work of great thoroughness, 
learning and discrimination. 

Mr. William King’s Chelsea Porcelain is the first monograph 
on the subject. It, too, is finely illustrated, the coloured 
plates attaining an extraordinary justness of tone. Porcelain 
was, of course, a discovery of the Chinese. The Medicis 
attempted to imitate it towards the end of the sixteenth 
century ; then the secret was rediscovered in 1678 by Poterat 
of Rouen. His factory was the parent of the famous establish- 
ments at Saint-Cloud (1695), Chantilly (1725), Mennecy (1734) 
and at Vincennes, the predecessor of Sévres. The Chelsea 








S. P. C. K. 


The S.P.C.K. list is varied and interesting. Among 
the more important books may be noted “ The 
Childhood of Christ as seen by the Primitive Masters,”’ 
by Emile Cammaerts (6/-); ‘“‘In the Footsteps of the 
Master,”’ by J. H. B. Masterman, Bishop-Designate 
of Plymouth (2/6) ; “ Buddhism,” by Professor K. J. 
Saunders (3/-); “In His Will,” by the Bishop of 
Zanzibar (3/6); “ Fifty-six Short Sermons for the 
Use of Lay Readers,” by Bishop Gilbert White 
(6/6) ; and an excellent book of Addresses to School 
Boys, entitled ‘‘ Fight the Good Fight " (6/-). Bath 
GI) is an addition to the well-known English Towns 

eries. 


“A Thousand Miles from a Post Office” (6/-) 
gives a graphic description of Bishop Lofthouse’s 
twenty years’ life in the Hudson’s Bay Regions. 
“The Sundowner ” (2/-) is by B. P. Robin of the 
North Queensland Bush Brotherhood. 





Two books in the press are Vol. II. of A. D. Green- 
wood’s “‘ History of the People of England ” (7/6), 
which deals with the Reformation period. The 
social and economic background receives special 
attention; and ‘“‘ The Prelude to the Reformation,” 
(8/-), by the Rev. R. S. Arrowsmith, which speaks for 
itself. 


“The Albigensian Heresy”’ (3/6), by the Rev. H. J. 
Warner, is a monograph upon a subject of poignant 
interest. 


Among the books for juveniles there is an attrac- 
tively produced “ Life of Our Saviour” in simple 
language, with coloured pictures (4/-). It may also 
be had in four separate 1/- parts. ‘The Firebrand 
of the Indies” (2/6) is a romance of St. Francis 
Xavier which will kindle missionary enthusiasm. 
For those who like historical tales “The Forest 
Shrine’ (2/-),a story of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, will be welcomed. (The S.P.C.K. List 
of Historical Tales is well worthy of study by people 
interested in this class of literature.) 


These books may be obtained from any bookseller 
or direct from the 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





THE SHELDON PRESS. 


This name may not be familiar to all readers, but 
it stands for healthy and sound literature. The 
new books bearing its imprint are: “ The King of 
the Snakes,’ and other Folk-Lore Stories from 
Uganda (2/-); it gives a completely new concep- 
tion of the imaginative powers of the African 
mind. ‘A Year of Adventure” (3/6). The scene is 
laid in Ceylon during the Napoleonic Wars. ‘‘ Two 
on the Trail.” A story of Canada Snows (3/-) ; 
““ Westcote Towers,” a School Story (3/-); ‘ The 
Purple Rose, a Story of Italy in the 15th Century” 
(2/-); “ Toby’s Luck,” by John Comfort (2/-). 
A tale of goldmining in Western Australia, and 
“How Audrey Became a Guide” (1/-), which will 
interest all “‘ Brownies.” 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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factory was founded about 1745, but “it is not until its 
re-establishment about 1749 by Nicholas Sprimont that we 
find it noticeably affected by outside influences. After this 
year came three distinctive waves—the Oriental, the Meissen 
(Dresden), and the Sévres.”” The influence of Japan is much 
stronger than that of China. Mr. King’s book is a work of 
connoisseurship and historical research ; there are few critical 
observations in it. Questions connected with the various 
marks and the periods they denote are authoritatively settled. 
The most distinctive mark of Chelsea porcelain is an anchor, 
either embossed in the paste or painted in gold or red. Often 
the anchors occur in pairs and associated with other marks, 
such as a dagger or a cross. Some of the Derby-Chelsea 
porcelains which are quite different from the early Chelsea work 
are marked with a conjoined D and an anchor. The Chelsea 
works were sold to Dewsbury of Derby in 1770. There are 
very few religious specimens of Chelsea figure-sculpture. Mr. 
King reproduces a charming Madonna and Child, but the 
charm of this falls short of the delicious Ceres which he also 
reproduces. It is a book after the heart of connoisseurs, and 
might almost persuade an indifferent person to become one. 


GREEN JACKET, REDCAP 


The Chinese Fairy Book. Edited by Dr. R. WirHELm 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The Swedish Fairy Book. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Canadian Fairy Tales. By Cyrus Macmitzan. John Lane; 
The Bodley Head. 16s. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the supply of fairy stories for 
children was far more limited than it is now. In my youth we 
relied mainly upon two sources of entertainment—Grimm’s 
fairy stories, rather badly translated, and Hans Andersen’s 
collected tales. One did not attempt to read all Andersen, 
but there were enchanting pages. Thumbelina, Little Ida’s 
Flowers, and the story of the mermaid could never pall. Then 
came the famous collections of Andrew Lang, beginning with 
the Blue Fairy Book, and continuing, so enthusiastic was their 
reception, till the colours of the rainbow were exhausted and 
more subtle shades were blended by the bookbinders. I still 
remember the happy shudder produced by the cover of the 
Blue Fairy Book, where, traced in gold, a witch was floating 
on her broomstick through a dark blue sky, sown with a multi- 
tude of golden stars. All this is changed nowadays. Our 
Grimm is adorned by Rackham (no crude colours there), and 
you cannot be sure of finding the Blue Fairy Book in a nursery ; 
there are so many rivals. And perhaps the children have 
changed too, though, of this, one cannot speak confidently ; 
but it seems that in face of the increased supply the demand 
has faltered a little. One meets children who do not care much 
for fairy stories while past generations were unanimous! If, 
however, the taste exists at all it is a pronounced one, in fact 
a passion, and it does not matter very much whether you feed it 
with the fairy stories of Canada, of Sweden, or of China; the 
cap of darkness and the shoes of swiftness were worn by Perseus 
and also by Jack the Giantkiller. Let the heroine of a genuine 
fairy-story be called Ah Sung, or Goldenlocks, the argument will 
probably be an old one beloved of all ages. We need not “ keep 
invention in a noted weed.” It is joy for children to explore 
East and West, and find their old friends in unfamiliar dresses. 

Three new collections of fairy stories which have appeared 
at this seasonable moment can be recommended. The Cana- 
dian Fairy Stories have been collected into a fine volume, 
with large print and charming pictures of animals and Indians. 
A better Christmas present could not be hit upon. The stage 
is set in forests and there is no other background which can 
compare with this one. A note of apprehension is struck 
at the very outset, and that is a great part of the storytellers’ 
art, for a child is seldom won without it, unless the writer is 
an Andersen. Lamb, in a famous essay, has pointed out how 
strange it is that spiritual fear should predominate in the 
period of sinless infancy. It is certain that it cannot be banished 
from the nursery by the exclusion of goblins and apparitions. 
** Dear little T. H., who of all children had been brought up with 
the most scrupulous exclusion of every taint of superstition, 
who was scarcely to be told of bad men, or to read or hear of 
any distressing story, finds all this world of fear from which 
he had been so rigidly excluded ab extra in his own ‘ thick 
coming fancies,’ and this nurse-child of optimism will start at 
shapes unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to which the reveries 
of the cell-damned murderer are tranquillity.’ The dragon 
and the sorcerer are wholesome horrors, and if they are pro- 


Edited by Crara STROEBE. 





scribed, something worse would step into their places. They 
may disturb but they never sere the mind. 

The tales and legends of China have a different character. 
Here we have gleaming jewels, scarlet and purple, and palaces 
built in the rainbow, a lure in some way resembling that of the 
Arabian nights. Children enjoy being dazzled as much as they 
enjoy being haunted, and these translations will afford them 
both sensations. The Swedish Fairy Book, though very pleasant 
in its way, is less novel than either of the other volumes men- 
tioned. It is not so well illustrated, and one cannot help com- 
paring any book of this sort with Dasent’s Tales of the North, 
that classic collection of Scandinavian tales which has never been 
equalled. Yet, even here, there is much that may please a 
child. ‘* Queen Crane,” “ Lasse my thrall,” “ Firstborn and 
first wed,” are excellent stories, familiar perhaps in outline, 
but told in a simple and delightful manner. 


THE SELF-DECEIVER 


My Memoirs: 1878-1918. By Ex-Kaiser Wituiam II. Cassell, 
25s. 

Everybody who is anybody—soldier or diplomat, politician, 
prince or revolutionary—now treats us almost as a matter 
of course to his reminiscences. Some add to their reputation 
and some to their income; some make us laugh and others 
make us cry. The ex-Kaiser makes us yawn. He is handi- 
capped by his late entry into a field which has been heavily 
dosed, and where “ the law of diminishing interest ” inevitably 
operates among his readers, and he writes rather dully. Dullness 
might be forgiven in a book which made a serious contribution 
to history; but these memoirs are not, we fear, of that kind. 
The fault, it would seem, lies mainly in the author’s character. 
William II. was a fundamentally sincere man; he was, for a 
king, very well educated, he was energetic, quick and sometimes 
clever. And withal he was fundamentally a fool; he lacked 
that capacity to know himself which is the mark of the wise 
man. And so it was that he was always humbugging himself 
about himself and about other people, and so it is that he can 
write, in perfect good faith, preposterous stuff concerning his 
own or Germany’s or other nations’ sentiments and policies 
and actions. He believes apparently that as a monarch he had 
Liberal leanings; he asserts vehemently that he was not a 
militarist. ‘* Never have I had warlike ambitions,” he says, 
and in his famous letter of April 5th, 1921, to Hindenburg he 
is at pains to show the absurdity of supposing that Germany 
wanted war in 1914. He gives us an ingenious and incredible 
account of the discussions about naval programmes that cul- 
minated in Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin in 1912. He per- 
suaded himself—as he thinks he persuaded his Ministers— 
that he thoroughly understood Anglo-Saxon psychology in 
general and English and American diplomacy in particular. 
He has even persuaded himself that he thoroughly understood 
Bismarck, that he never ceased to “ revere and idolise”’ the 
great Chancellor, and that he feels “‘ no grudge against him for 
the third volume of his reminiscences.” 

In his fall he was not so bad as some of his detractors have 
painted him. The attitude he takes up about the demand for 
his trial is reasonable, and he argues his case with force and 
dignity. Nor was his flight to Holland after the Armistice 
entirely discreditable ; he could have done no good by sacri- 
ficing himself—indeed, he could not have sacrificed himself 
without spilling another ocean of German blood. But here, 
again, his judgment of the Allies is puerile. It is nonsense to 
assert, as he does, that President Wilson and the Entente 
demanded his abdication because they felt perfectly sure that, 
following his dispossession of the throne, military and political 
instability would necessarily ensue, and thus enable them to 
force harder terms upon Germany. The Western politicians 
were no such Machiavellian adepts! 

What value this book has is as a revelation of its author's 
own temperament, which was fairly summed up not long since 
by the former German Ambassador in Paris. “ One of the 
Kaiser’s weakest points,” says Freiherr von Schoen, ‘ was his 
lack of insight into human character, a result of the narrowness 
of Court life. . . . He was for the most part denied the gifts 
which could have been of most use to him as a ruler, such as 4 
capacity for cool, careful and prudent reflection. A one-sided 
education, his having been called early to the throne, and the 
flattery and ever-increasing admiration of the age he lived 
in, did not conduce to fill the gaps in the lesson of life. Taken 
all round, a man with great merits but considerable shortcomings, 
not a well-balanced mind.” He is certainly a very ill-balanced 
historian, and this offering to Clio is pinchbeck. 
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: GIVE GAY GIFTS 


(Few Pence to Few Pounds) 








FROM THE 


PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Theobalds Road, W.C.1 


Also at 98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. I 
(Near British Museum). 








_onden Agente—Chaundy & Coz, 40, Maddox Street, W.1. 
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INDIV IDUAL TOURS TO ALL PARTS. 


let ts made for Independent Travellers. 
—§ ae facilities for obtaining good steam- 
ship accommodation to and from America. 


THE WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 


| (Room 7), 33, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
| Paris: 10 Rue Gaillon. New Yorxe: 45 West 34th Street. 
| Telephone: Museum 2312-3. Telegrams: Waytravac, Westcent, Lonpon. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF 


POTTERY, PAINTED WARE (BOXES, 
BOWLS, CANDLESTICKS, &c.), LEATHER 


: 
: 
and COPPER WORK, PLAITED FELT 











RUGS and SLIPPERS, JERKINS, SMOCKS, 
DALMATICS, CARDS, CALENDARS and 
TOYS. 





ELF HEALING BY DIVINE UNDERSTANDING, 
by W. OWEN HUGHES, author of The Way of Health and Abundance, Man's 
Spiritual Dominion, etc. Contents: The Road to Health and Happiness— 

The Basis of Permanent Healing—Thinking Rightly—Man’s Affinity—Preventive 
Thinking—Christian Healing—Love, the Divine Healer—Faith—Truth—Mind the 
Governing Cause, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, es and top. Price 6s. net; 
free, 6s. 3d. Obtainable from the pu 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 22 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


SONOMA 


THE PEASANT SHOP DRESS DE- 
SIGNER makes DRESSES, CLOAKS and 
WRAPS to order. Appointments on Saturday 
“mornings at Great Russell Street, and 
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Wednesdays at Devonshire Street. 
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Inquiries which reach us by reason of the articles on “ Marriage 
and Birth Control,” published in our sixpenny monthly magazine, 
HEALTH AND ICIENCY, prove that there is a very urgent 
need for plain 7a pe! answers to quetiens that trouble 
99 per cent. of married couples. This need has been filled by 
the new books by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, entitled:— 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(The Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


Avent for THE MIRAVIA STUDIO 
(‘“ BEGGAR'S OPERA ” FIGURES & CALENDARS) 
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s (A Complete Guide to Adult Men and Women) ; Al 4 EPIC OF THE SEA. , 
= 6 /9 EACH, Post Free. 39 Lives Saved in 7 Days by the Lowestoft Motor Life-Boat. 
5 = October 17th.—5S men saved from the trawler “ Acme.” 
= Successful marriage is so obviously the bedrock of human == October 21st.—24 men—and a cat—saved from the as. “ Hopelyn.” 
= happiness and prosperity, and the foundation on which present- = October 24th.—9 men saved from the drifter “ Levedale.” 
= day civilisation is built, that it is surely a form of madness to == rd “ 
= allow men and women to approach it in the spirit of ignorance = ene crew of p~ topaly? were rescued after Three Heroic but 
= and unpreparedness which has been usual during the last few = had been made by Pulling and Sailing 
= generations. = Life-Boats. 
= _ These Books deal in plain non-technical language and com: = Another splendid proof of the VALUE OF MOTOR POWER. 
= prehensive manner with the whole subject from the “ Why” of = bai Boa 
= it and the many years of preparation, to the responsibilities of == We ask BRITISH MEN to help us to uild MORE of these ts. 
= marriage and parenthood, and the actual mental and physical = We ask BRITISH WOMEN to join the Ladies’ Life-Boat Guild and 
= difficulties which beset the partners at different periods of their = work for the Life-Boat Cause. 
= lives together. They are most necessary books for every man = WILL YOU BECOME ONE OF OUR 
= and woman of mature age who already is, or contemplates being, == MILLION 5/- SUBSCRIBERS? 
= married. Ln Ae ng A save much eg and os = 
= very on erable happiness. e price includes a copy o = 
= HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY, the oa ournal in the English = During the first ten ment ome we have received 563,036 
= langue ;. EY advanced programme for Health, Purity, and = We urgently sand cones seaarlenprony 7 he-v88 the end of tes year. 
= SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send both Books for 12/6, post free. = They veecive NOT ONE PENNY from the State.” 
z= Send now a Cheque or P.O. to— = LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
BS HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, —E: Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
= Dept. 169, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. = ROYAL pATIONAL eg INSTITUTION, 
= 22 Charing Cross Roa ndon, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 
IN THIS OR ANY OTHER JOURNAL 


‘can be obtained through any of the 1,000 Branches of 


W. H. SMITH '& SON 


Head Office : Strand House, London, W.C. 2 
WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
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FOR BOYS 


Herbert Strang’s Stories for Boys. Uniform Edition. 
5s. each. 


Milford. 


To boys of to-day, Herbert Strang represents what Kingston 
and Ballantyne were to their fathers, and the new uniform 
edition of his stories is bound to be popular. The standard 
of fiction for boys and girls has perhaps never been higher than 
it is now. Adventure, romance, and local colour, go hand in 
hand with practical information, and a good deal more attention 
is paid to character, European and non-European, than was the 
case thirty years ago. Six volumes, all well-known favourites, 
have just been published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. They are well bound, attractive-looking books of 
the fat, comfortable size for birthday and Christmas presents. 

Tom Burnaby is a story of Uganda and the great Congo 
forest. On new ground and in a new setting it has the interest 
of Fenimore Cooper. The central Bush is described with graphic 
detail, and Mr. Strang’s study of the native mind enables him 
to bring out all that is best in it. The story relates the thrilling 
adventures of an English boy who is thrown with no other 
companion than a young negro into the forest wilds of Africa, 
where he plays a conspicuous part in defending the natives 
against the Arab slave traders. It gives a remarkably vivid 
story of African forest life. 

Kobo takes us to the Far East at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Imperial Japan is at grips with Imperial 
Russia, one of the chief characters being a member of the 
Japanese Secret Service, who gives his life for his country after 
many hairbreadth escapes. The author is possibly a little 
more tender with Japan’s budding Imperialism than he would 
be now in the day of its blooming, but it is a capital story, 
full of life and colour. In Humphrey Bold we have the romantic 
adventures of an English boy who is kidnapped and thrown 
into a French prison, but escapes to take service under Admiral 
Benbow. His chances and mischances by land and sea are 
brilliantly told. Based on historic facts, the story is a capable 
piece of characterisation. The Adventures of Harry Rochester 
is a full-dress, historical romance of the days of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene. 

Pioneering in East Africa, with many picturesque impressions 
of the African Highlands—the north-western parts of British 
East Africa—is the theme of Settlers and Scouts, which we confess 
to liking the best of the lot. Not only does it picture conditions 
under which some of the pioneers of civilisation have had to 
work; it also gives much practical information, and should 
interest any youth, let alone a boy, who wants to learn what 
chances there are for a white settler in Uganda or to study the 
state of affairs in the Congo. The hero and his father, who are 
Scotch, are singularly attractive types, and in creating Said 
Mohammed, “ failed B.A. of Calcutta University, cook and 
poet,” Mr. Strang has done justice to the Babu and his inimitable 
English, culminating in his “ palpitating lay” in the last 
chapter, which is good enough for Punch. 

The Adventures of Dick Trevanion is a breezy romance of 
smuggling and privateers in the days of our great struggle with 
Napoleon. The Cornish coast in 1804 is the scene of as good a 
smuggling yarn as one could want, and should be appreciated 
by all who even “ forty years on ” can remember echoes of youth 
and glimpses of boyhood. 

The cumulative effect on the adult of reading these six books 
is a slight weariness of the young, intrepid, ever resourceful, 
ever victorious, clean-limbed, clean-minded, clean-every-thinged 
Englishman, who goes abroad and eventually succeeds in turning 
foreigners into human beings! But this is the safe convention. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My Years on the Stage. By Joun Drew. Dutton. 2ls. 

John Drew is one of the best-known American actors ; for nearly 
fifty years he has been a figure and a favourite. In his youth he was 
a spirited Petruchio and worthy of acting with Miss Ada Rehan. His 
reminiscences are more likely to interest American than English 
readers, but those on either side who are really interested in the 
theatre will find it pleasant reading and instructive. When he and 
Ada Rehan came over with The Taming of the Shrew in 1886, it was 
the first performance which an American company had ever given 
of a Shakespeare play in Europe. Their first reception in Paris was 
unfavourable ; their second reception was much warmer, and in 
London it was enthusiastic. John Drew belongs to one of the four 


great acting families in America ; the Booths, the Jeffersons, and the 
Davenports are the other three. The Drews are now in the fourth 
generation. 


Six Famous Living Poets. By Coutson Kernanan. Butterworth, 
12s. 6d. 

The famous six are Masefield, Kipling, Newbolt, Maurice Baring, 
Alfred Noyes and John Drinkwater, the order being chosen for the 
sake of contrast. In reading these avowedly “rambling, discursive 
and gossipy ” appreciations, one has continually to bear in mind the 
writer’s purpose, which is to set the work of these poets in so attractive 
a light as to send the general reader to study for himself all that each 
has written. A tall task, indeed! It is with poets as with other 
men: some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them ; and in his desire to be both stimulating 
and attractive, Mr. Kernahan often thrusts too much. One is grateful 
for the rare flaws he finds in the work of this famous half-dozen, since 
eulogy so easily masters his pen. But then, again, one remembers 
how notoriously reluctant a beast is that general reader where poetry 
is concerned ; if leading him by the all-out method to the Pierian 
spring will induce him to drink, Mr. Kernahan should succeed. His 
critical commentary does not always rise above amplification of the 
obvious, and sometimes sinks to the level of gush; but the generous 
quotation from the work of each poet serves to stiffen the interest 
of the particular reader, and there are six very good portraits. 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
2 Vols. Heinemann. 36s. 


Walter Page was American Ambassador in London throughout 
the war, and the war is the main thread of interest running through 
this book. Mr. Page was a lover of England and the English ; his 
attitude during the war was all that Englishmen would desire and 
more than they could expect. He was exasperated by America’s 
neutrality. His whole hearted zeal for the cause of the Allies, which 
never wavered, must have been a considerable embarrassment to 
President Wilson during the early years of the war. Mr. Page’s 
letters are exceptionally good letters; he writes with dignity, ease 
and force. ‘“‘ Style,” he writes to his son in 1918, “is good breeding 
—and art—in writing. It consists of the arrangement of your matter 
first ; then, more, of the gait; the manner and the manners of your 
expression. Work every group of facts, naturally and logically 
grouped to begin with, into a climax. Work every group up as a 
sculptor works out his idea or a painter, each group complete in itself. 
- . . Then go over . . . to make sure you have used your material 
to the best effect, . . . putting in a convincing detail here, and there 
a touch of colour. Then go over it for your vocabulary. See that 
you use no word in a different meaning than it was used a hundred 
years ago and will be used one hundred years hence. - Your 
vocabulary must be chosen from the permanent, solid, stable parts 
of the language. . . . Use idioms of force.” This letter shows that 
he paid much attention to style, and apart from his own letters being 
in themselves a most interesting record, they are thoroughly good 
reading. He was a devoted friend of President Wilson, and he was 
disillusioned about him: ‘“ He is not a leader,” he exclaimed when 
the President failed to follow up the Lusitania note. No American 
Ambassador has been held in higher esteem by British statesmen 
who worked with him or more personally regretted when he died. 
He died in his sixty-fourth year on December 21st, 1918. 


By Burton T. HENpRICK. 


Float and Fly. Edited with a Foreword by Samue:t L. LOOKER. 
Daniel O’Connor. 6s. 


This is a little anthology for anglers, and also, it should be added, 
for all those who love streams, lakes, mountains, green fields, and 
good literature. It contains a fine coloured drawing by Claud Lovat 
Fraser, and an instructive preface by the compiler. Out of more 
than two hundred selections (prose and verse) from the works of various 
writers, only about half-a-dozen seem to be third-rate or of no conse- 
quence. Very considerable names are here represented, and among 
them will be found such important ones as Milton, Tennyson, and 
Keats. But some of the finest and most fitting selections are from 
the pens of Izaak Walton, Richard Jefferies, H. D. Thoreau, and 
Andrew Lang; while the reviewer of the book is probably more 
pleased with a memorable passage from Lord Lytton’s Eugene Aram 
than with anything else in it. Nearly every reader, of course, will 
miss a few favourites, because when you get down to bedrock realities 
you must swallow the hard truth that an anthology is nearly always 
a one-man affair and that means limitations. Copyright restrictions 
also impose others, or else we should have expected to find some 
verses of Edmund Blunden’s, who, among living poets, has written 
quite a number of good stanzas about such fish as pike and bream. 
Perhaps the only really ridiculous insertion in the book is from the 
pen of Leigh Hunt. He evidently knew nothing whatever of the 
rather arduous exercise attendant upon fly-fishing for trout and 
salmon up a mountain stream, and seemed to think that all angling 
was a sort of physical lethargy disturbed by the occasional excite- 
ment of torturing a worm or excruciating a defenceless fish. Moreover, 
he wrote of Izaak Walton (after considering his picture) that “ he 
looks like a pike dressed in broadcloth instead of butter.” The 
reader will retort that Leigh Hunt’s opinion is about as important 
as a live minnow’s. 


Tales of the Unexpected. By H. G. Wetts. Collins. 2s. 


This cheap reprint is not such a fine collection as The Country 
of the Blind, but it contains some of Mr. Wells’s most delightful 
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YOU can dress as you like and 
still pass muster if you're careful 
about your shoes. But you can’t 
reverse it. Indifferent shoes will 
laugh a fur coat out of court. 

LOTUS boots and shoes are made, 
distinguished in shape, thorough 
and sincere in workmanship, 
sound in material, scrupulous in 











LotussDelta 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 


LOTUS LTD, STAFFORD & Northampton. 
DTA WA CA VA VA tA SA XA TA tA tA tA SA tA tA %2 A VA TA VA TA TA TATOO 


Prices from 
30/- to 63/- 







fit—for every purpose of a man’s 
life. For the office and the board- 
room; for the golf links and the 
grouse moors. 

Yes, and if it’s none of these 
things, but if it’s dinner with 
dancing after it, and it’s vanity you 
want satisfying—Lotus shoes will 
satisfy vanity also. To the full! 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 























APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


WORKERS’ TRAVEL. 


WANTED, for newly formed Workers’ Travel 
Association, GENERAL SECRETARY, with 
educational attainments, knowledge of Con- 
tinental travel, and organising ability. Salary, 
£500. 

Apply, with credentials, before December 31st, 
in envelope marked “ Application,” to 


“ WORKERS’ TRAVEL,” THE LODGE, 
Toynbee Hall, London, E. 1. 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 





Anticipate the heavy cost of educating your children 
by effecting an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





CBILDREN'S BOOKS for boys and girls aged 6-16 greatly 


needed to form library in a Poor Law School.—Please send to Miss H. 
BaRLow, to Wimpole Street, W.1, or might be fetched in London. 











117 St. George’s Road, 
= 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
tevelation.”—The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ) 
Belgravia, London, S.W.1.  )) 








aN 
fOno%p Giyen"* ae 
re 


NOTO Gifts’"’ make ee 

intimate and permanent presents. 
A box of cigars goes up in smoke— 
chocolates are soon eaten—-silk stock- 
ings wear out. But an Onoto Pen 
or Pencil is a lifetime gift, while 
even an Onoto Diary will be 
carried and used for 365 days. 
All Onoto Gifts are British all 
through. Buy them and keep 
British workpeople employed 
through the winter. y 


nn 


Sold by all oo 
Statton-rs 
and Stores 
everywhere. 













Onoto the Diary 


The Diary with 
the Double In- 
dex and the 
£100 Prize Com- 
petition, I/- to 















Tuomas DE LA RUE & Co., LTp., | 
110, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. } 
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fantasias, and one of the most poetical short stories he ever wrote, 
“The Door in the Wall.” It is an imaginative, stimulating, highly 
amusing collection of stories, well worth reading and keeping. It is 
only too likely to be borrowed and not returned. 


Indiscretions of Lady Susan. By Lapy Susan Town.tey. Butter- 
worth. 21s. 


This book is not indiscreet, but it is amusing. The reader, however, 
perceives that Lady Susan is the sort of woman who in official positions 
might have earned, and not unjustly, that reputation. A woman 
whose natural self-confidence has been increased by being born an 
aristocrat and beautiful is apt not to walk on tiptoe even when that 
manner of gait is to be recommended. However, she has clearly 
got a good deal out of life by knowing what she wanted and making 
for it in a completely natural manner, though it appears her husband’s 
diplomatic career has been somewhat shortened by this proceeding. 
By far the most interesting portion of her book describes her time in 
China, when she got into closer personal relations with the Dowager 
Empress than the other European ladies, and her descriptions of the 
Chinese Court are well worth reading. In America she got the wrong 
side of the reporters, and consequently they turned their distorting 
searchlights on her social behaviour and made her more notorious 
than beloved. The ex-Kaiser appears in her book, in the light in 
which he usually appears in diplomatic memoirs. One feels that had 
not the war occurred his crudities and energetic postures would have 
received more favourable comment, though Lady Susan evidently 
did not dislike him—and quite rightly. Here is a song which a 
boat-boy sang as he rowed across the sea of Galilee : 


O God, the night is dark—where is my Beloved ? 

His loss is worse to me than blindness. 

They said to me, “‘ We will bring thy Loved One back ” ; 
But still he cometh not to me. 

O God, who art the God of Love, 

Keep not my Loved One from me ; 

Give back to me my Lover, although Thou take my eyes. 


Cryptography: a Study on Secret Writings. By ANprt& LaNcIE 
Translated by T. C. H. Macsetru. Constable. 9s. 


This is a most valuable little book. It would have been of great 
service to many who during the war were engaged in deciphering 
intercepted messages. The first part is devoted to a description of 
the principal systems of cryptography. In the second, the author 
relates how he succeeded in deciphering a dozen cryptograms of various 
kinds. The third part includes general advice and a certain number 
of tables and formule useful to the decipherer. There are two 
broad classes of cryptograms: the Substitutional, in which the real 
letters are replaced by others or by numerals or any other signs, and 
the Transpositional, which retain the real letters, but shuffle them 
so as to produce chaos. The stiffest cryptograms are those in which 
both methods are used. Simple substitution yields at once to the 
frequency test. In all languages some letters are extremely frequent 
—E in English, for example. The object of the designer of a crypto- 
gram is to disguise the frequency with which certain symbols must 
recur. The decipherer, on the other hand, tries to guess the ex- 
pedients used with this purpose in order to be able to apply the 
frequency test, which, provided the message is long enough, always 
yields the result. Mr. Macbeth contributes an admirable chapter 
on “‘ The Playfair Cypher,” to which M. Langie does not refer. It is 
a difficult cipher to solve and an easy one to encipher, but it yields 
to skill and patience. If more than one key-word is used, the solution 
becomes more difficult. Though frequency of individual letters is 
destroyed by the Playfair method, the frequency of common digraphs 
(pairs of letters) is not, and this is the entrance gate into the meaning 
of such cryptograms. 


THE CITY 


AST week-end no fewer than six new issues were offered 
to the investing public, representing, no doubt, offerings 
held over during the period of the General Election, 

Four of them, viz., the Swedish Match Company shares, Becker 
and Company’s 7 per cent. Notes, Tambira Rubber Estates 
shares, and Shipley Collieries Debentures and ordinary shares 
were quickly over-subscribed—an interesting fact in view of 
the variety of the security offered. The Swedish Match Com- 
pany’s prospectus discloses the fact that this company (Svenska 
Tandsticks Aktiebolaget) is responsible for one-fifth of the total 
world production of matches, and if one includes the foreign 
companies it controls, one-third. Of the Swedish production 
96 per cent. is exported, of which 70 per cent. is shipped or 
financed through London. The Shipley Collieries prospectus is 
interesting, inasmuch as it shows that here was a privately 
owned English coal mine, with out-of-date equipment and 
inefficiently worked, which yet brought its fortunate owner an 
annual income of over £100,000. Coal mining is considered 


to be perhaps our most depressed industry, and yet the investing 
public in a few hours’ avidly subscribes for £350,000 6} per cent. 
debenture stock at 97 (repayable at 104) and £374,000 of ordinary 
shares at par in a Derbyshire colliery. 

2 * * 

Apart from the new issues already referred to, there has been 
nothing very striking in the markets during the week. Rubber 
steadily pursues its upward course, and the much higher price 
quoted for forward deliveries is interesting, for it indicates that 
manufacturers anticipate a price of over 1s. 3d. per Ib. Oil 
shares have been on the weak side, the principal exception being 
Agwi Petroleum Corporation which, if what I hear concerning 
certain developments with an American group is true, should be 
good for a rise of 10s. or more. The present quotation is about 
84s. Contrary to the general anticipation, South African Mines 
are also weak, but the dividends to be declared this month may 
lead to more activity. The financing of the purchase of the late 
Viscount Northcliffe’s interests has resulted in a widening of 
the market in newspaper securities, and this is likely to become 
a more important section in the future. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the accounts of “‘ The Times” for the 
year ended June 30th, 1922, show that after paying the dividend 
on the 5 per cent. preference shares which absorbed £16,000, 
there was a surplus profit of £1,839. ‘“* The Times ” is a private 
company, so that its accounts are not made public, and I am 
indebted to one of the shareholders for this information, which 
is interesting, as there seems to be a widespread idea that that 
paper is running at a loss. The value of the pound in New 
York touched 4.534 on Tuesday, which is the highest quotation 
since July, 1919, and makes the gold value of the pound note 
18s. 7d. This quotation is not, in my opinion, justified by the 
state of trade and indebtedness between the two countries, 
but is due to the fact that American investors are steadily placing 
millions of dollars in this country and the rest of Europe, either 
by direct loans or by the purchase of securities and businesses—a 
point characteristically over-looked by Mr. Lloyd George when 
he recently took credit for the fact that the pound is beginning 
to look the dollar in the face again. 

* * * 


Rather an uncommon thing has occurred in connection with 
the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway Company. In 
sending to its stockholders the usual report of the proceedings 
of the ordinary general meeting, it enclosed an appeal and 
membership form from the Income-Taxpayers’ Society. The 
chairman seemed to feel a little uncomfortable about the matter, 
for at the meeting he felt it incumbent upon himself to explain 
why they had agreed to do so. The Income Taxpayers’ Society, 
as some readers will be aware, claims to “* protect the interests 
of all payers of Income Tax, and has in the forefront of its 
programme the reduction of the tax by successive stages to a 
level which the country can afford.” The circular goes on to 
mention that “* with a reduction of taxation is linked reduction 
of State expenditure. The one is dependent upon the other.” 
The activities of this society seem thus far to have covered the 
interests of Super-taxpayers rather than the small income-tax 
payer, but to make up for this it is willing to receive subscriptions 
from the latter, for it makes a point of the fact that “ in order 
to allow all classes of taxpayers to join ’ the annual subscription 
may be as low as 5s. Of the seventy-one members of the Council 
whose names are printed, one, and one only, is distinguished for 
anything other than the possession of wealth. This notable 
exception is Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The President is Lord 
Inchcape, the Chairman and Treasurer, Sir William Treloar, 
the *“* Director,’”” Lord Decies, and the Trustees, Viscount Burn- 
ham and Lord Desborough. Readers who desire to help these 
deserving fellow-citizens, and those they represent, to disburse 
less for public needs, should send their contributions to 34 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

* * * 

Like every other payer of income-tax, I should prefer, from a 
selfish point of view, a lower rate; but to those people who 
consider that the present rate ruins trade, I would recommend 
perusal of the following extract which I have lifted from an 
advertising agent’s house organ : 

To the pessimist I would most respectfully point out the Olympia 
Motor Show. Crowded all day and every day, and folks buying 
cars as if the income tax were 5d. in the £ and not 5s. These people 
are buying cars for use; they have money to spend. The only 
thing necessary in order to get one’s share is to create a desire in 
their mind for your goods. It can be done by telling them about 
the goods. 

Tell ’em. 

A. Emit DAVIES. 
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TO BE SOLD, TO LET, ETC. 


F°..° SALE, COTSWOLDS, Stone-built Cottage; 2 sitting- 
tchen, scullery (h. & c.), a 2 Dotpoatns, tite, Gatisesss op. & c.), garden 
and pdm ahy Immediate te possession. —BRooxkes, Broad Campden, Glos. 


O LET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, Self-contained Sunny Flat for One 
Person, furnished, , sitting and bathroom, for 6 months or more.— 
Apply Box 824, NEW STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

w.c. 2. 
TS ROOMS TO LET.—Suit University man working in .town 
oom attendance, no cooking.—Apply 12—1, PorTRY BooksHoPp, Devon- 
shire Street, W.C.1, mentio 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
RB. —-» 1900, GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Cuass. 
De, sy -aeret (Nile). Motoring in PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, etc., 198 guns. 


Dec. 20. 0 aIChLY and Magna Grecia. 30days. 89 gns. Accompanied throughout. 
Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckiond Road, London, §8.E. t9. 


BDesey Rost, er WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and Gas fire in 
Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and al) other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gus. 











Bw STATESMAN. 




















RIGHTON BOARDING ee All bedrooms 
Be eecute ae yt bot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ee taeeteches Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best —r a Large, bright, comfortable rooms.—Mrs. RocERS 








TUL BUTTERMERE for Christmas in Lakeland. Victoria 
B Hotel. Dancing, fox hunting on foot, climbing, etc. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 


REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7$ %) or 6 Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, Ww. 


EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golders Green. Convenient ‘Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sit -room vacant. Gas fires ; 

constant hot water. cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Boek PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorwes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free. —Regent Institute, 13) Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E ”). 

, Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston 


OOKS.—Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s. ; Weiabe's Candide, 
with 50 illus. by Alan Odle. 12s. 6d. Arthur S A Pageant of Elizabethan 
Poetry, 1906. 4s 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambies in the Apa, ay OF ong ; Whym- 

pers Travels Amongst Great Andes 1892, 218. 5 Conmey 's Arps trom — to End, 1895, 
258.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., ; The British 
Home of To-Day, edited by Shaw Sparrow, 1904, scarce, 128. 6d. ; ~a Webster and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by Rupert Brooke, 1st Edition, 1916, és. 6d.; Housman’s 
A Shropshire Lad, rst [llus. Edition, 1908, 21s.; Masefield’s Trage y of Man, 
1st Edition, tare, {7 78.; Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
218.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., £12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d. ; Burke's 
7s 6d., Hume's S; sh Influence on lish Literature, 5s Ruba'yat 
of Omar Khayyam, a hinese artists, rst tion, 138, Ruvigny’s Titled 
Nobility of Eur t pdltica, 1914, 428., for 6s ; Chesterton’s The New Jeru- 
saem, 78. 6d ; ‘4... Patrick Mace! signed, limited Edition 1917, ros. 6d.; 
Greenwich Hospital, with coloured ee 4, Cru.kshank 1826, {10; The Sketch, 
Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30 ; Ta Vols. 1 to 46, fine ot, £21; Illustrated 
London News, 46 vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with el ilus., 
private! rinted, £3 tos., Autobiographies of Edw: ‘Gibbon, ted by 
Foxe i a dura 196, {2 2; Sterne's Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols. {2 2s.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols.. L.P only 25¢ done £6 6s., Beer man, 
a 2 Seay Pray, Riccardi Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819 2 23. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monatchies, 5 vols., £7 78 ; Baxter Prints, the tures 
of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print 
£3 53.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912 158 ; send also for 
catalogue If you want a book and have tailed to find it eisewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant. oe pny - : —) ae Ulysses ; Cabell’s 
Jurgen ; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1 ts, loose or 2 books. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John ooright. Bereet, yt 


Beeks FOR Se Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 258. ; 
Heptameron, vols., illus., £3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 108.; 

Sir Walter Scott’ s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpur gated, £20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827- -9, coloured plates by Alken, 
£10 10s. Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 tos.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358. ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 tos. (cost $9, ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 
vols., 358. (pub. 3 33.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols, £6 63.; Dunsany’s 
Chroni guez, signed ist edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vois., 
fo: ; People’s Physician, illus., 5 vols., 308. (cost £3); ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158.5 

li Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 48. ; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d. 
Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508. ; rare books supplied ; state a 5 
Catalogues free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. ey purchased. —HOLLAND 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street Birmingham 














The Paramount Need 
in Russia To-day is 


FOOD 


Last year, when the worst famine 
on record wrought havoc in Russia, 
the peasants sold everything they 
possessed to buy food. 


This year the harvest has yielded 
only Twenty-five per cent. more 
than last—and the peasants have 
nothing to sell. 


Food, Clothing, 





HANIA 


ne 











e * te = 
Livestock, Medicines. | 
These are needed in abundance if |— 
hundreds of thousands of men, — 

women and children are tobe saved [— 

from death by starvation. = 

The Society of Friends, whose | 

workers have for several years been |— 
endeavouring to stem the tide of — 

distress in the stricken countries, = 

: by sending contributions of money = 
: or gifts in kind. = 
= Gifts of money should be earmarked Friends’ = 
= Relief Committee, and sent to Room 5, Russian = 
= Famine Relief Fund, General Buildings, = 
= Aldwych, London, W.C.2 2 
= Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be = 
=| sent to The Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street : 
2 Hill, London, E.C.4. - 
: Co-operating with The Russian Famine Relief Fund - 
=| and The Save the Children Fund in the “ All-British” S 
=| Appeal for the Famine in Russia. = 
é : 
SHAMAN A 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SERIES OF FOUR LANTERN LECTURES ON ART 
by MR. ROGER FRY, in the LOWER MORTIMER HALL, 
MORTIMER STREET (off Upper Regent Street). First Lecture, 

Wed., Dec. 6th, 1922; Second, Wed., Dec. 13th, 1922; Third, Wed., 

Jan. roth, 1923; Fourth, Wed., Jan. 17th, 1923, at 8.30 p.m. Single 

reserved seats 5s. each, or series of single reserved seats for the 

four lectures 17s.; unreserved tickets 2s. 6d. each. Obtainable at 

the offices of “ The Burlington Magazine,” 17 Old Burlington Street, W.1. 

A few seats sold at door, rs. 6d. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. Insxrp, Eso., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcez, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be 
offered for competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBI- 
TIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Scietice Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

goups already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 
Ge 2 














COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FoROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Professorship of Chemistry in the University will fall vacant 
at the end of the present session upon the resignation of Professor 
Smithells, F.R.S. A new appointment, taking effect on October rst, 
1923, will be made in due course. The salary attached to this 
appointment will be {1,200 a year. Further information may be 
obtained from THE REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds. 


hgh ey 33, would be glad to hear from anyone offering 
employment. Excellent commercial experience. Thoroughly trustworthy. 

Moderate remuneration—Apply Box 823, NEW STATESMAN, Io Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















| ih WORK wanted by Cambridge Graduate. Political, 
literary and legal experience. Shorthand and typing.—Box 822, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and —- to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 











UTHORS.—Wanted collections of original poems for publication 
in small volume form. New talent specially sought.—Write MoRLAND, 
Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. Est. 1905. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


Bi a AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANB, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


‘T FEew airing skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss Waters, Tugela, Olton, Warwickshire. 











UTHORS’ MSS., etc., properly typed, promptly despatched. 
Translations undertaken.—Mrs. BRANDEIS, 82 Petherton Road, N. 5. 


SCHOOLS 


V ACANCIES for two elder girls in finishing school in Geneva, 
Exceptional opportunities for French, Music and Art. Escort early next 
month.—F. J., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


’ ’ 

MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-e ion by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of pee girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. a 


|= CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.), 
A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines; no uniform required, 














no extras charged ; happy individual work ; afew backward children received; 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


‘THE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to «2 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information given 
regarding schools and other educational facilities. No charge. Escorted 
rties to Lausanne in December and January.—Write ANGLo-Swiss Epuca- 

TIONAL AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories, 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for rst M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster : JoSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.) 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS; 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. . 

T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

house is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 
































LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Lams- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish. 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. eal 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School. St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South wns and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks) 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natura 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ree time-tables. 
Creative education, co-educati Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science br 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoiis and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 














S*: MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from s £9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, of the Maria Gray College, 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, O» ford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Girls Quah cates @ @ Una orc. 

are given a ‘ou, ucation wu ¢ age of 14. 

The onifines ‘tandina’ te 10} eam ane those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 
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MAXALDING 


IS THE MOST PERFECT METHOD OF 


DRUGLESS 
HEALING. 





_- 
SPLENDID EXPOSITION of 


control of the liver-supporting 


KEEPS THE HEART YOUNG. ono soecteensrerice 


This is a further development of 
the vertical abdominal support. 


BE YOUR OWN SEVEREST CRITIC. 
I want you to be critical with yourself. Do you feel and look as you desire? Are you always energetic? Do you 
feel enthusiasm for your work? Do you welcome a tussle of brains and brawn, or do you avoid an issue? Have you 
the self-reliance born of a reserve of vital energy? ARE YOU SELF-CONFIDENT ? Self-confidence is the greatest proof 


of actual or potential health. It is the crucial test. 


A DECADE-OLD CHALLENGE STILL UNACCEPTED. 


Like everybody else in the profession of curative work, I claim the 
method I represent to be superior to any other, but with one very 
significant difference. The difference I refer to is the following 
challenge that I have published broadcast throughout the world 
for the last ten years. 


GREAT CLAIM AND BONA-FIDE CHALLENGE 
FOR MAXALDING. 

“I (Monte Saldo) am prepared to prove before any tribunal of 

Medical men in open court or discussion that MAXALDING is the 

most convenient, the most simple, the most complete, and the most 

effective method of Mental and Physical training ever discovered.” 


FIVE REASONS IN SUPPORT OF MY CLAIM. 
1. MAXALDING KEEPS THE HEART YOUNG. 


By an ingenious manipulation of certain of the thoracic muscles 
and shoulder-blades the average increase in tidal-breathing 
secured by Maxalding is six cubic inches per foot of the height 
of the student. Thus a person of five feet in height secures an 
increase of no less than 30 cubic inches. 

By this means a continuous and automatic blood-oxygenation is 
secured at a rate that will make the blood rich and disease- 
resisting, and will establish evenly-balanced circulation to all 
parts of the body irrespective of any exercises that may be 
performed in addition. The heart is thereby saved at least a 
fifth of its work and will consequently remain organically sound 
for years longer. IT WILL, REMAIN YOUNG. 


2. FULL EXPANSION VERSUS FULL CONTRAC- 
TION. 


Every muscle is made supple and educated to attain and retain 
its full length. By original full-expansion exercises, the joints, 
tendons, muscles, and even the ligaments enclosing the joints 
are kept supple and will not hold uric acid or other poisonous 
deposits. 


eteee 


3. CONTROLS DIGESTION AND ELIMINATION. 


Full control is secured over all voluntary muscles, and MAX- 
ALDING is the only method that has ever succeeded in securing 
a vertical development of the abdominal wall, as opposed to the 
horizontal development which causes distended abdomen and 
dropped stomach. An expert Maxaldite is so far advanced in 
control of the abdominal wall that one side can be contracted 
whilst the other side is relaxed. Here alone is a perfect and 

rmanent cure for distended or dropped stomach, sagging colon, 
indigestion, constipation, liver-sluggishness, as well as a perfect 
preventative of rupture. Never since the human stood erect, 
and so piled his organs one on top of the other—instead of 
resting them upon the abdominal wall, as they were obviously 
meant to rest—have the human abdominal organs had a proper 
support until the advent of MAXALDING. 


4. ENERGY-CONSERVATION. 


Conservation of energy creates sound nerves, and is inculcated 
in every student and patient until it becomes a habit. In MAX- 
ALDING the energy is expended into the body, not lost through 
the use of apparatus and other distracting media. HABITUAL 
ENERGY-CONSERVATION BECOMES AN INVOLUNTARY 
REFLEX NERVE-STIMULATION, and it is mainly due to 
this valuable attribute that the cures of nervous affections 
proceed speedily and without the usual relapses. 


5. FULL ADVANTAGES SECURED UNDER ALL 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


MAXALDING“is convenient for performance anywhere and at 
any time. No apparatus except that provided by the Great 
Architect of the human body is used or required. Surgeons, 
musicians, typists and others who have previously suffered from 
stiffened wrists and loss of finger dexterity, through the use of 
grips, weights, &c., &c., can safely take up MAXALDING. 
MONTE SALDO. 





Mr. Saldo urges every reader of ‘‘The New 
Statesman ”’ to write for a copy of MAXALDING, 
a modest brochure explanatory of this wonderful 
Method of Mind and Muscle Control. If details 
of your requirements are included in a letter 
or by underlining the coupon, Mr. Saldo will 
make a diagnosis of your case, and tell you 
exactly what he can guarantee, or give full 
reasons if he is unable to accept your case. 


This offer applies to any man, woman, youth, BE civceadanus oseseedncenebssbeaseensnennses se Wenneuadsennesas 





or child residing in any part of the world, 





MINUS FEE, POSTAGE, OR OBLIGATION. 
(All correspondence sent under plain, sealed 
cover.) : 





(1) I desive to evadicate Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous Debility, Neuras- 
thenia, Insomnia, Rheumatism, Susceptibility to Colds, Weak Lungs, 
Sluggish Liver, Obesity, Depression, Languor, Headaches, Weak 
Stomach, Biliousness, &c. 

(2) I desire to increase my Nervous Energy. 


(3) I desire to secure Great Strength and Muscular Development. 


ddisibie ters tbeneesnsdeesegnsanasuions N.S., Dec. 1922. 








A. M. SALDO, 6° Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square, London, England. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


Forty Years of Diplomacy 


By BARON ROSEN. 2 Vols. 25s. the set. 


“To the student of the affairs of the last forty the book will be invaluable, for in it European politics are 
regarded by a trained observer from an angle that has all the charm of unfamiliarity.”—Daily Telegraph. 











The Nineteen Hundreds The New Poland 
By REGINALD AUBERON. 12s. 6d. By Major PHILLIPS. Just Out. 12s. 6d- 
“i. amusing book. His stories will raise many A vivid impressionist sketch based on intimate personal 
ye nn alt. ough the humour at times is caustic. Reginald experience of the activities of the new Polish State since 
Auberon is the pseudonym of a well-known and witty the close of the Great War. The pen portraits of Pilsudski, 
writer, who has taken the opportunity to get home some Witos the ‘ Peasant Premier” and Paderewski are 
shrewd thrusts.""—John O’London’s Weekly. especially arresting and striking. 





Producing in Little Theatres 
By CLARENCE STRATTON. Just Out. 8s. 6d. 


The fullest, most up-to-date and helpful book on the By HELEN H. JOSEPH. Illustrated. 21s. 
subject. It should, with its wealth of pictures of stage- 


settings and groups from recent productions, appeal not “ Enjoyment is infectious, and even those of us who are 
only to those active in Little Theatres, but to all intelligent fondest of the marionettes are made fonder still by her 
theatre-lovers. stories and jolly pictures.’’—Times. 


A Book of Marionettes 








Billy Barnicoat 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. TIilustrated by FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. 8s. 6d. 


“‘Dr. MacDonald is one of the most charming writers of children’s books. Like his father, he has the art of knowing 
just the right mixture of fancy, romance, and reality."—Birmingham Gazeite. 





Fragments of Life The First Friend—An Anthology 
By Mrs. M. W. NEVINSON. 5s. Compiled by LUCY MENZIES. 5s. 


“She displays further powers of sympathetic portraiture The anthology is designed to show the close nature of 
with a well-balanced sense of humour.’’—Times. the bond between man and dog. 





British Sports Library 
Vou. I. Vor. II. 











Rugby Football 
By D. R. GENT. Illustrated. 6s. 


“A little square book, packed tight as any Rugby 
scrummage itself could be packed, with all the best wisdom 
and spirit of Rugby football. . . . He gives hints that 
even the cleverest Rugbeian hardly can afford to miss.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 





Hockey 
By S. H. SHOVELLER. ‘Illustrated. 6s. 


** A book which for a long time should be the standard 
work on hockey. . . . It is full of sound advice from the 
finer points of the game, and there is no hockey player 
who would not benefit from a study of it.”"—Jsis. 








Fiction 
Old For-Ever 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “One Woman,” “Two Men,” etc. 6s. 


“The story has a beauty which will remain in the memory, and its peculiar quality is inseparable from the stirring scenes in 


which it is set.”—Times. 





Temperamental Henry 
By SAMUEL MERWIN, Author of “The 


Passionate Pilgrim,” etc. 7s. 6d. 

“ Amusing adventures, amusingly told . . . there is 

enough human nature in the volume to make it good 
entertainment for anyone.’’—Morning Posi. 





Still Waters 
By MAUDE LEESON. 7s. 6d. 


‘ Still Waters ” is a story of Cain and Abel in the setting 
of a modern Midland village, and with a Cain rather 
differing from the accepted type. 

“ A novel much above the average.”"—Times. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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